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this Right are nut conſtrain d to whine in the Style of humble Petitioners,—— } 


bers who compoſe the Houſe ¶ Commons would not be proper. To them the Ap 
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SSSSST would, now, be an unfaſhionable Doctrine, whatever the ancient 
$$ ©$S Opinion mia ht be, to affirm that the Conſtituent can bind his Re- 
S T1 ©. proentative by Inſtructions; but, tho the obligatory Force of theſe } 
BS BO Inflruftions is not inſiſted upon, yet their purſuaſrue Influence, in 
* moſt Caſes, may be; for a Repreſentative, who ſhould aft againſt the | 
explicit Recommendation of his Con/lituents, would moſt deſervedly forfeit their Re- [ 


ben it is under Deliberation, whether a new Law fhall be Enacted, in which WW 
the Elefors of England are interęſted, THEY have Notice of it, and an Opportu- = 
nity of declaring their Senſe THEY may point out every dangerous Tendency, and i 
are not reſtrain d in their Repreſentations, from ſhewing, in the plaine/l Language, i 


the Injujtice or Oppreſſion of it. 


When a Law, in it's Execution, is found to be repugnant ta the Genius of Li- 
berty, or productive of Hardſhips or Inconvenience, THEY may alſo inſitruct their 
Deputies ta exert themſelves in procuring a Repeal of it, and in the Exerciſe of 


THEY are expos'd to no Danger in explaining their Reaſons —— THEIR Situation 
does not become ſo delicate as to make it prudent, to weaken, by not urging 
them, with their full Force, and to their utmoſt Extent, But who are the Repre- 
ſentatives of the Colonies ® To whom ſhall THEY ſend their Inſtructions, when 
deſirous to obtain the Repeal of a Law ſtriking at the Root and Foundation of 
every Civil Right, ſhould {ugh an one take Place? Inſtructions to all the Mem- 


plication muſt be by Petition, in which an unreſerved Style would, probably, be 
+ | A 2 = deemed 


[4:1] 


FN Indecenty, and Aris Expreſſ tons Inſolence, in which a Claim of Rights 


may not, perhaps, be explained, or even inſinuated, if to impugn, or glance at 


tbeir Authority whoſe Relief is ſupplicated. To ſoften and deprecate muſt be. the 


Hope and Endeavour, tho a guiltleſs Freeman would, Fenn „ be au tward i 71 
ringing all the Changes of Parce, Precor. 


Under theſe Circumſtances, the Ihe ty of the Preſs i 7s of the moſt mobientois Con- 


. ſequence, for if Truth is not allowed to ſpear thence in it's genuine Language of * 


Plainneſs and Simplicity, nor Freedom to vindicate it's Privileges with dec ow 72 11M 
neſs, we ſhall have too much Reaſon to acknewledge his Foreſight who predicted, that, 
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« the Conſtitution of the Britith Government was tos excellent to be permament, ” 


The Train for the Accompliſhment of that 7 Path not yet catched in NE. 
nor, I truſ?, been leid. | 


That there 1 been Laws extremely unjuſt and oppreſſs Ide, ho Declarations of 
ſubſequent Parliaments, fixing this Stigma upon them, evince ; but whil/t the Power 
which introduced them prevailed, it was not prudent to give them their deſerved 
Characters. The Parliainent of Henry III, or that of Henry VI, need not be 
cated ; there are e many other Inſtances, bo not branded with Epithets * remarkably 
opprobious. 


In the Opinion of a Pay Lawyer, an Act of Parliament may be nd and of a 
great Divine, all Men have natural, and Freemen legal Nights, wh they may 
« uftly maintain, and no legiſlative Authority can deprive them of.” 


Caſes may be imagined i in which the Truth of theſe Poſi! ions might, in Theory; be 
admitted; but in Practice, unleſs there ſhould be very peculiar Circumſtances, ſuch 
as can't be ſuppoſed ta exiſt during the Prevalence of the Power that introducell it, 
who would rely upon the Authority of Opinions, or the Principles of them, for his 
Protection againſt the Penalties of any poſitive Law ? 


. When the Fudges were aſk'd by Henry VIII, Whether a Man might be at- 
tainted of High Treaſon by Parliament, "thy not called to anſwer, they declared 
that it was a dangerous Quęſtion, and gave the evaſive Anſwer that, “ the High 
Court of Parliament ought to give Examples of Fuſtice to the inferior Courts, 
& none of which could do the like.” But tho it might be dangerous to declare againſt 


the Authority of Parliament, we are not bound to acknowledge it's Inerrability, nor 
precluded from examining the Principles and Conſequendes of Laws, or from pointing ; 
out their Improprieties, and Defects. Upon this oui have proceeded in the 
following Conſiderations, and hall not be diſappointed if they ſhauld appear to be L 


too free, or too reſerved, to Readers of different Complexions, 


VIRGINIA, AvuGusT 12, 1765. 
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of Conlider ations, GO! of 


F | WOK the Conſtitution of England the Three principal Forms of 
nay KA 1 Government, Monarchy, Ariſtocracy, and Democracy, are 
blended together in certain Proportions; but each of theſe Or- 
| * "oe ders, in the Exerciſe of the legiſlative Authority, hath its pe- 
z. & . culiar Department, from which the other are excluded. In 
45 this Diviſion, the Eranting of Supplies, or Laying Taxes, is 
iz, deemed to be the Province of the Houſe of Commons, as the Repreſenta- 
hjs tive of the People. — All Supplies are ſuppoſed to flow from their Gift; 
and the other Orders are permitted only to Aſſent, or Reject generally, not to 
| propoſe any Modification, Amendment, or partial Alteration of it. 


od This Obſervation being 8 it will undeniably appear, that, in 
ich framing the late Stamp A, the Commons acted in the Character of Repre- 
ts, ſentative of the Colonies, They aſſumed it as the Principle of that Mes. 
1 ſure, and the Propriety of it muſt therefore ſtand, or fall, as the Principle is 
true, or falſe: For the Preamble ſets forth, That the S of Great- 
„Britain had reſolved to Give and Erant the Geral Rates and Duties impoſed 
the by the Act; but what Right had the Commons of Great-Briiain to be thus 
hs 1 Munificent at the Expence of the Commons of America? To give Pro- 
— | perty, not belonging to the Giver, and without the Conſent of the Owner, 


18 


enough to avow it; and therefore, when it really happens, the Fact is diſ- 
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As it is the very Hinge upon which the Rectitude of the Taxation turns, 


who think themſelves injuriouſly affected in their Properties and Privileges, 
will be convinced and reconciled by a fanciful Phraſe, the Meaning of which 


| 4 jg comprehended in thoſe Deſcriptions. All Landed Property, not Free- 


„ repreſented in Parliament, and the Colonies being exactly in their Situa- 
« tion, are repreſented in the ſame Manner,” 
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guiſed and varniſhed over by the moſt plauſible Pretences the Ingenuity of a5 
the Giver can ſuggeſt.— But it is alledged that there is a Virtual, or im- 

plied Repreſentation of the Colonies {pringing out of the Conſtitution of the 

Britiſh Government: And, it muſt be confeſſed on all Hands, that, as the 
Repreſentation is not actual, it is virtual, or it doth not exiſt at all; for no 
Third Kind of Repreſentation can be imagined. The Colonies claim the 
Privilege, which is common to all Britiſb Subjects, of being Taxed only with 
their own Conſent, given by their Repreſentatives, and all the Advocates for 
the Stamp-Act admit this Claim. Whether, therefore, upon the whole 
Matter, the Impoſition of the Stamp Duties is a proper Exerciſe of Conſtitu- 
tional Authority, or not, depends upon the ſingle Queſtion, Whether the 
Commons of Great- Britain are virtually the Repreſentatives of the Commons 
of America, or not. 1 | — 


is ſuch evident and flagrant Injuſtice, in ordinary Caſes, that few are yy 


The Advocates for the Stamp-Act admit, in expreſs Terms, that © the 
& Colonies do not chuſe Members of Parliament,” but they aſſert that “the 
& Colonies are virtually repreſented, in the ſame Manner with the Non- 1 
« Electors reſident in Great-Britain.“ | „ 


How have they proved this Poſition? Where have they defined, or pre- 1 
ciſely explained what they mean by the Expreſſion, Virtual Repreſentation * 


ſomething more ſatisfactory than mere Aſſertion, more ſolic than a Form of ; 
Expreſſion, is neceſſary; for, how can it be ſeriouſly expected, that Men, 


can't be preciſely aſcertained by thoſe who uſe it, or properly applied to the 
Purpoſe for which it hath been advanced. - 885 


They argue, that „the Right of Election being annexed to certain Spe- 4 
<« cies of Property, to Franchiſes, and Inhabitancy in ſome particular Places, 
C a very ſmall Part of the Land, the Property, and the People of England, 5 


fa 


« hold, and all Monied Property, are excluded. The Merchants of London, 
ce the Proprietors of the Public Funds, the Inhabitants of Leeds, Halifax, 
« Birmingham, and Mancheſter, and that great Corporation of the Za/- India 
« Company, None of Them chuſe their Repreſentatives, and yet are they all 


Now, 


9 


Now, this Argument, which is all that their Invention hath been able to 


{Nor is totally defective ; for, it confiſts of Facts not true, and of Con- 
eluſions inadmiſſible. 4 


It is ſo far from being true, that all the Perſons enumerated ander the 


Character of Non- Electors, are in that Predicament, that it is indubitably 
certain there is no Species of Property, Landed, or Monied, which is not 
poſſeſſed by very many of the Britiſh Electors. — 


ſhall undertake to diſprove the ſuppoſed Similarity of Situation, whence 


the ſame Kind of Repreſentation is deduced of the Inhabitants of the Colo- 

nies, and of the Britiſʒh Non-Electors ; and, if I ſucceed, the Notion of a 
virtual Repreſentation of the Colonies mult fail, which, in Truth, is a mere 
Cob- web, ſpread to catch the unwary, and intangle the weak. 
f underſtood. 
though ſome may be inclined to think it is to little Purpoſe to diſcuſs the | 
one, when the other is irreſiſtible, yet are they different Conſiderations ; | 
and, at the ſame Time that I invalidate the Claim upon which it is founded, 
J may very conſiſtently recommend a Submiſſion to the Law, whilſt it en- 


_ dures. 


J would be 
I am upon a Queſtion of Propriety, not of Power; and, 


I ſhall ſay Nothing of the Uſe I intend by the Diſcuſſion ; for, if 
it ſhould not be perceived by the Sequel, there is no Uſe 1 in it and, if it 


| ould appear then, it need not be premiſed. 


Leſſees for Years, Copyholders, Proptictons” of the Public Funds, In- 


habitants of Birmingham, Leeds, Halifax, and Mancheſter, Merchants of the 
City of London, or Members of the Corporation. of the Eaſt- India Company, 
are, as ſuch, under no perſonal Incapacity to be Electors; for they may ac- 
quire the Right of Election, and there are au,), not only a conſiderable 
Number of 
many of them, if not all, even Members of Parliament. 
therefore of the Non-EleQtors, the Electors, and the Repreſentatives, are 
individually the ſame; to ſay nothing of the Connection among Neighbours, 
Friends, and Relations. 
17 is, that their Oppreſſion will fall alſo upon the Electors and tha 


lectors in each of the Claſſes of Leſſees for Years, &c. but in 
The Intereſts If 


of the Non-EleQtors againſt Op- 


he Securit 


epreſentatives. The one can't be injured, and the other indemnified. 


Further, if hi Non- Electors ſhould not be taxed by the Britiſh Parlia, 


ment, they would not be taxed at all; and it would be iniquitous, as wel! 
as a Soleciſm, in the political Syſtem, that they ſhould partake of all the Þ 


4 Benefits reſulting from the Impoſition, and Application of Taxes, and de- 
rive an Immunity from the Circumſtance of not being qualified to vote. 
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Rights at all. 


FS 1 


Under this Conſtitution then, a double or virtual Repreſentation may be rea- may 


ſonably ſuppoſed. —The Electors, who are inſeparably connected in their cefla 


Intereſts with the Non-Electors, may be juſtly deemed to be the Repreſen- + 
tatives of the Non-Electors, at the fame Time they exerciſe their perſonal I 
Privilege in their Right of Election, and the Members choſen, therefore, che 
the Repreſentatives of both. This is the only rational Explanation of the Cor 
Expreſſion, virtual Repreſentation. None has been advanced by the Aﬀertors thin 
of it, and their Meaning can only be inferred from the Inſtances, by which out 
they endeavour to elucidate it, and no other Meaning can be ſtated, to fron 
which the Inſtances apply. ty 
It is an eſſential Principle of the Eugliſß Conſtitution, that the Subject whi 
ſhall not be Taxed without his Conſent, which hath not been introduced by bis, 
any particular Law, but neceſſarily reſults from the Nature of that mixed 
Government; for, without it, the Order of Democracy could not exiſt, 


and 
* Parliaments were not formerly ſo Regular in Point of Form as they now @lon 
are. Even the Number of Knights for each Shire were not aſcertained. Edt 
The firſt Writs now extant for their Choice, are 22% Edward I, by which, WI 
Two, as at this Day, were directed to be choſen for each County; but the whi 
King not being ſatisfied with that Number, other Writs were iſſued for he, 
chuſing Two more. This diſcretionary Power being thought inconvenient, Wer 
was afterwards reſtrained by the Statutes of Richard II, Henry IV, and ſub- the 
ſequent Acts. 5 Ter 
In earlier Times there was more Simplicity in the Rules of Government, | 
and Men were more ſolicitous about the Eſſentials, than the Forms of it. Jon 
When the Conſent of thoſe who were to perform, or pay any Thing extra- per 
feudal, was fairly applied for and obtained, the Manner was little regarded; dire 
but, as the People had reaſon to be jealous of Deſigns to impoſe Contribu- the 
tions upon them without their Conſent, it was thought expedient to have Þe 
Formalities regulated, and fixed, to prevent this Injury to their Rights, not bis, 
to deſtroy a Principle, without which, they could not be ſaid to have any 152 
| | | aut, 


Before the Introduction of thoſe Formalities, which were framed with a a 
View to reſtrain the Excurſions of Power, and to ſecure the Privileges of e 
the Subject, as the Mode of Proceeding was more ſimple, ſo perhaps this Co 
Foundation of Conſent was more viſible than it is at preſent, wherefore it àP 


* Tee Treat. Peerage. 
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rea- may be of Uſe to adduce ſome Inſtances, which directly point out this ne- 
heir ceſſary and eſſential Principle of Britiſh Liberty, N 


* 


ſen- . | = 2 | 
onal The Lords and Commons have ſeparately given Aids and Subſidies to 
fore, the Crown. In 13* Edward III, the Lords granted the Tenth of all the 
the Corn, &c. growing upon their Demeſnes, the Commons then granting No- 
rtors thing, nor concerning themſelves with what the Lords thought fit to grant 
hich out of their own Eſtates.—At other Times, the Knights of Shires, ſeparating 
, to from the reſt of the Commons, and joining with the Lords, have granted a 
Subſidy, and the Repreſentatives of Cities and Boroughs have likewiſe grant- 
ed Subſidies to the Crown ſeparately, as appears by a Writ in 24" Edward I, 
bject which runs in theſe Words: Rex, &c.—Cum Comites, Barones, Milites No- 
d by bis, &c. fecerunt undecimam de omnibus Bonis ſuis mobilibus, et Cives et Burgen- 
ized Jes, &c. ſeptimam de omnibus Bonis ſuis mobilibus, &c. nobis curialiter conceſſerint, 
Kc. When an Affair happened, which affected only ſome Individuals, - 
and called for an Aid to the Crown, it was common for thoſe Individuals 
now alone to be ſummoned; to which Purpoſe ſeveral Writs are extant. In 35" 
ned, Edward III, there is a Writ (which Dagdalz has printed in his Collection of 
ich, Writs of Summons to Parliament) directed to the Earl of Northampton, 
the which, after reciting the Confuſion the Affairs of [reland were in, and that 
for he, and ſome other Engliſb Lords had Poſſeſſions in that Kingdom, and 
ent, were therefore more particularly obliged to the Defence of it, follows in 
ſub- theſe Words: Volumus Vobiſcum, et cum aliis de eodem Regno ( Angliæ ſcilicet) 
Terras in dictd Terra habentibus Colloquium habere, e. 5 


ent, But, that the Reader may perceive how ſtrictly the Principle of no Per- 
Fit. ſons being Taxed without their Conſent, hath been regarded, it is pro— 
tra- per to take Notice, that, upon the ſame Occaſion, Writs were likewiſe 
ed; directed even to Women, who were Proprietors of Land in Ireland, to ſend 
bu- their Deputies to conſult, and conſent to what ſhould be judged neceſſary to 
aye be done on the Occaſion; e. g. Rex, &c,— Marie, &c. Salutem, &c. Vo- 
not lis, &. Mandamus quod aliquem, vel aliguos de quibus confidatis apud We/tmon. 
any mitatis ad loguendum nobiſcum ſuper dictis Negotis, et ad faciendum et conſentien- 

dum Nomine veſtro, ſuper hoc quod ibidem ordinari contigerit. | | | 


* 
7 


ha A Reflection naturally ariſes from the Inſtances cited When, on a par- 
5 of ticular Occaſion, ſome Individuals only were to be taxed, and not the whole 
this Community, their Conſent only was called for, and in the laſt Inſtance it 
eit appears, that they, who upon an Occaſion of a general Tax, would have 

been bound by the Conſent of their virtual Repreſentatives (for in that Caſe 
they would have had no actual Repreſentatives) were in an Affair calling for a 
1 5 1 par ice, 


32 


nies, would give Eaſe to the Inhabitants of Great-Britain. 


IR] 


particular Aid from them, ſeparate from the reſt of the Community, required 
to ſend their particular Deputies : But how different would be the Principle 
of a Statute, impoſing Duties without heir Conſent who are to pay them, 
upon the Authority of their Gift, who ſhould undertake to give, what doth 


not belong to them. 


That great King, Edward I, inſerted in his Writs of Summons, as a 


firſt Principle of Law, that quod omnes tangat ab omnibus approbetur, which v 7 
* 


no Torture can be made to ſignify that their Approbation or Conſent on 
is to be required in the Impoſition of a Tax, who are to pay 20 Part of it. 


- The Situation of the Non-EleQors in England—their Capacity to become 


Electors— their inſeparable Connection with thoſe who are Electors, and 


their Repreſentatives—their Security againſt Oppreſſion reſulting from this 


Connection, and the Neceſſity of imagining a double or virtual Repreſen— 
tation, to avoid Iniquity 2nd Abſurdity, have been explained—The Inha- 
bitants of the Colonies are, as ſuch, incapable of being Electors, the Pri- 


vilege of Election being exerciſeable only in Perſon, and therefore if every 


Inhabitant of America had the requiſite Freehold, not ue could vote, but 
upon the Suppoſition of his ceaſing to be an Inhabitant of America, and be- 
coming a Reſident in Great-Britain, a Suppoſition which would be imperti- 
nent, ee it ſhifts the Queſtion— Should the Colonies not be Taxed by 
Parliamentary Impoſitions, their reſpective Legiſlatures have a regular, ade- 


quate, and conſtitutional Authority to Tax them, and therefore there would 


not neceſſarily be an iniquitous and abſurd Exemption, from their not being 
repreſented by the Houſe of Commons. Ss 


There is not that intimate and inſeparable Relation between the Ele&ors 
of Great-Britain and the Jnhabitants of the Colomes, which muſt inevitably 


involve both in the ſame Taxation; on the contrary, not a ſingle actual 


Elector in England, might be immediately affected by a Taxation in America, 


impoſed by a Statute which would have a gener Operation and Effect, upon 


the Properties of the Inhabitants of the Colonies. The latter might be op- 


preſſed in a Thouſand Shapes, without any Sympathy, or exciting any Alarm 
in the former. Moreover, even Acts, oppreſſive and injurious to the Colo- 1 


nies in an extreme Degree, might become popular in England, from the 
Promiſe or ExpeQation, that the very Meaſures which depreſſed the Colo- 


that the Intereſts of England and the Colonies are allied, and an Injury to 


che Colonies produced into all it's Conſequences, will eventually affect the 


Mcther-Country, yet theſe Conſequences being generally remote, are not 
L wa f N at 


It is indeed true, 


their Repreſentation is different. 


E11 |] 


3 t once foreſeen ; they do not immediately alarm the Fears, and engage the 


Paſſions of the Engliſh Electors, the Connection between a Freeholder of 4 


Great-Britain, and a Britiſh American being deducible only through a Train 


of Reaſoning, which few will take the Trouble, or can have an Opportu- 
nity, if they have Capacity, to inveſtigate; wherefore the Relation between 


the Britiſh- Americans, and the Engliſh Electors, is a Knot too infirm to be 
relied on as a competent Security, eſpecially againſt the Force of a preſent 


counter- acting Expectation of Relief. 


If it would have been a juſt Concluſion, that the Colonies being exactly in 
the /ame Situation with the Non-Electors of England, are therefore repreſented 
in the ſame Manner, it ought to be allowed, that the Reaſoning is ſolid, 
which, after having evinced a total Diſſimilarity of Situation, infers that 


If the Commons of Great-Britain have no Right by the Conſtitution, to 
GIVE AND GRANT Property not belonging to themſelves, but to others, 
without their Conſent actually or virtually given—lf the Claim of the Co- 


lonies not to be Taxed without their Conſent, ſignified by their Repreſentatives, 
is well founded, if it appears that the Colonies are not actually repreſented 
by the Commons of Great-Britain, and that the Notion of a double or virtual 


Repreſentation, doth not with any Propriety apply to the People of America; 
then the Principle of the Stamp Act, mult be given up as indefenſible on the 
Point of Repreſentation, and the Validity of it reſted upon the Power which 
they who framed it, have to carry it into Execution. 2 


j « Should the Parliament deviſe a Tax, to be paid only by thoſe of the 
$ People in Great-Britain, who are neither Members of either Houſe of 
Parliament, nor their Electors, ſuch an Act would be unjuſt and partial,” 


Faith the Author of the Claim of the Colonies, c. who yet allows that the 


„% Non-Electors would have a Security againſt the Weight of ſuch a Tax, 
„ ſhould it be impoſed, which the Colonies have not, viz. That the Mem- 
„bers of Parliament and their Electors, muſt be relatively affected by it; 
but the induſtrious North- American, and the opulent Meſt-Indian may have 


their Properties taxed, and no Individual in Great-Britain participate with 
„them in the Burden: On the contrary, the Members of Parliament 


„ would make their Court to their Conftituents moſt effectually, by mul- 


. tiplying Taxes upon the Subjects of the Colonies.” 


Ils it not amazing that the above Author, with theſe Sent ſhould 
undertake the Defence of the Stamp Duties, which, by his own Conceſſion, 
| SUES B 2 | appear 


upon which he beſtows, very properly, the Epithets of anju/? and partial. 
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may exiſt, and the exceeding Fallibility of legal Knowledge, nothing ſhor f 


112 
appear to be more unjuſt, and more partial than the Tax he ſuppoſes, and | car 


Diluit Helleborum, certò compeſcere Punctò 
Neſcius Examen. 


But it has been objected; that if the Inhabitants of America, becauſe re. | exp 
preſented in their reſpective Aſſemblies, are therefore exempted from a Par. on 


liamentary Tax, then the Citizens of London, who are repreſented in thei; in 


Common Council, may plead the ſame Immunity. If it were not for the 
Authority upon which this Objection is urged, it might be ſafely paſſec 
over without a particular Anſwer ; but fince it hath been introduced witt 
an Appearance of Reliance, and the Opinion which it retails, is ſaid to 
have been delivered with great Gravity, and pronounced with deciſive Con- 
fidence, I would not be ſo wanting in Reſpe&t to an eminent Character, 
as to neglect the Ceremony of a direct Refutation. 9 1 
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But I muſt obſerve that, when the Opinion of a Lawyer is taken in? 


Matter of private Concern, in which he is under no Bias to deceive, a con- pli 


ciſe Declaration of it may generally ſuffice ; he who applies for it being ge- th 
nerally obliged to depend upon his Council's Character of Integrity and S- 
Knowledge, not only becauſe the Expence of a methodical and minute Dif- lat 


cuſſion would be too Burthenſome, but becauſe the Force of legal Reaſoning 3 an 


is not generally underſtood. But in a Queſtion of Public Concernment, pr. 
the Opinion of no Court Lawyer, however reſpectable for his Candour ane 
Abilities, ought to weigh more than the Reaſons adduced in Support of it me 
They ought to be explained, they may be examined. Conlidering hi Su 
Temptations, Credit ought to be cautiouſly and diffidently given, to hi ne 


Aſſertion of what is his Opinion. —Confidering the Conſequence of a De. 
ciſion, not to one Man only, but to Millions that exiſt, and Myriads tha 


of clear Conviction, after the fulleſt Explication of the Reaſons of this 
Opinion, and the moſt accurate and intenſe Conſideration of their Validity) 
can juſtify an Acquieſcence under it. x 


On the preſent Occaſion, fo immenſely important, 

| Nullius addiftus jurare in Verba Magiſtri 5 „5 1 
T ſhall pin my Faith upon the D:4um of no 1 0 85 in the Univerſe, ane 
when his ipſe dixit is authoritatively urged, I ſhall be at no Pains to repre! 
my Suſpicions that his Reaſons are concealed, becauſe, if fairly produces 
and held up to the Light, many Flaws in them would be diſcovered by i 
carefu? 
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and careful Examiner. I have lived long enough to remember many Opinions 


1. of Court Lawyers upon American Affairs; they have been all ſtrongly marked 


with the ſame Character; they have been generally very ſententious, and 
the ſame Obſervation may be applied to them all They have all declared 


that to be legal, which the Miniſter for the Time being has deemed to be | 


> re- expedient, The Opinion given by a General of the Law in the late War 
ar- on the Queſtion, Whether Soldiers might be Quartered on Private Houſes 

thei: in America, muſt be pretty generally remembered. 

r the N | | ED 

aſſec | The very learned Gentleman has, it feems, declared that, “ upon ma- 

with “ ture Deliberation, he has formed his Opinion, that the Colonies are in 

id to } their Nature, no more than common Corporations, and that the Inhabi- 
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LEY 


Con- „ tants of a Colony are no more entitled to an Exemption from Parliamen- if 


er, „ tary Taxations, becauſe repreſented in an American Aſſembly, than the 


Citizens of London.“ 


in: This Opinion may be inconteſtably juſt in the Judgment of that accom- 


con- pliſhed Politician, and elegant Writer, who chuſes to diſtinguiſh himſelf b 


ge- the Titles of late G---rn-r of the F-7/-ys, of the 21-//-ch-ſ-ts B--, and of 


and S--th C-r-I--a, and who does not chuſe to be diſtinguiſn'd by the Title of 
Diſ. late Maitre d Hotel of the late Sir D--v--s O-b----e, or that exactly fitting, 
ning 3 and characteriſtical * Appellation conferred on him, by an incenſed Cul- 


nent, prit in an American Court of Star-Chamber, an Appellation rather adapted 


- and to ſignify thoſe Powers, which are uſeful in Intrigue, and that lead to Pro- 
of it motion, than expreſſive of Reſpect and Dignity ; but having conſidered the 
hi: Subject in the beſt Manner my very flender and limited Capacity will allow, 


© hi neither doth the Opinion of the one, nor the Approbation of it by the other, 


De. influence my Judgment. Let a great Man declare a Similitude, and he 
tha will ſoon find a PoLoN1vs to acknowledge, that, . Yonder Cloud is, by the 
ſnor daſs, like a Camel indeed,” or, black like an Ouzle,”——or, very like a 

f the} © Whale.” | Wis 
dity 2 „*** 
The Objection having been Stated, the Anſwer is obvious and clear. 


2 3 


The Colonies have a compleat and adequate Legiſlative Authority, and are 
not only repreſented in their Aſſemblies, but in 20 other Manner, The Power 


ane of making Bye-Laws veſted in the Common Council is inadequate and in- 
pre compleat, being bounded by a few particular Subjects; and the Common 
luce Council are actually repreſented too, by having a Choice of Members to 
by, ſerve in Parliament. How then can the Reaſon of the Exemption from 


dee the Hiſt, of TOM BRAZEN, 
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internal Parliamentary Taxations, claimed by the Colonies, apply to the T1 
Citizens of London? . | "© | e rity 1 
The Power deſcribed in the Provincial Charters is, to make Laws, and in This 
the Exerciſe of that Power, the Colonies are bounded by no other Limita- ſiftin; 
tions than what reſult from their Subordination to, and Dependence upon Khuma 
| Great-Britain. ' The Term Bye-Laws is as novel, and improper, when ap- latior 
plied to the Aſſemblies, as the Expreſſion Acts of Aſſembly would be, if applied Righ 
to the Parliament of Great-Britain, and it is as abſurd and inſenſible, to call tion 
a Colony a common Corporation, becauſe not an independant Kingdom, has a 
and the Powers of each to make Laws and Bye-Laws, are limited, tho' not 


4 mand 


comparable in their Extent, and the Variety of their Objects, as it would ſexiſt 
be to call Lake Erie, a Duck-puddle, becauſe not the Atlantic Ocean. Ewhat 
| T | 5 i Frior « 
Should the Analogy between the Colonies and Corporations be even admitted : upon 
for a Moment, in order to ſee what would be the Conſequence of the Po/tu- and, 
latum, it would only amount to this, The Colonies are veſted with as com- mand t 
pleat Authority to all Intents and Purpoſes to Tax themſelyes, as any Eng- Powe 


liſh Corporation is to make a Bye-Law, in any imaginable Inſtance for any 
local Purpoſe whatever, and the Parliament doth not make Laws for Corpo- | 
rations upon Subjects, in every Reſpect proper for Bye-Laws. „„ 


But I don't reſt the Matter upon this, or any other Circumſtance, how- 
ever conſiderable, to prove the Impropriety of a Taxation by the Britiſb Par- 
liament. I rely upon the Fact, that not one Inhabitant in any Colony is, 
or can be actfually or virtually repreſented by the Britiſb Houſe of Commons, | 
| and therefore, that the Stamp Duties are ſeverely impoſed. _ | | 


Hut it has been alledged, that if the Right to Give and Grant the Property | 
of the Colonies by an internal Taxation is denied to the Houſe of Com- #:/b P 
| mons, the Subordination or Dependance of the Colonies, and the Superin- twee. 
tendence of the Britiſb Parliament can't be conſiſtently eſtabliſn'd That any Pepe 
ſuppoſed Line of Diſtinction between the Two Caſes, is but “ a whimſical What 

% Imagination, a chimerical Speculation againſt Fact and Experience.“ — Wal a 
Now, under Favour, I conceive there is more Confidence, than Solidity in 
this Aſſertion, and it may be ſatisfactorily and eaſily proved, that the Subor- 
dination and Dependance of the Colonies may be preſerved, and the ſupreme 
Authority of the Mother-Country be firmly ſupported, and yet the Principle 
of Repreſentation, and the Right of the Britiſb Houſe of Commons flowing | 

from it, to Give and Grant the Property of the Commons of America, be de- 


nied.” 
The 


 Frity veſted in the King, Lords, and Commons, may juſtly be exerciſed to 
# ſecure, or preſerve their Dependence, whenever neceſſary for that Purpoſe. \ 
This Authority reſults from, and is implied in the Idea of the Relation ſub- 
ſiſting between England and her Colonies; for, conſidering the Nature of 
human Affections, the Inferior is not to be truſted with providing Regu- 


bes | — 1 — 


„ 
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The Colonies are Dependent upon Great-Britain, and the ſupreme Autho- 


lations to prevent his Rifing to an Equality with his Superior. But, tho' the 


9 Right of the Superior to uſe the proper Means for preſerving the Subordina- 
tion of his Inferior is admitted, yet, it does not neceſſarily follow, that he 


{has a Right to ſeize the Property of his Inferior when he pleaſes, or to com- 


mand him in every Thing, fince, in the Degrees of it, there may very well | 
Rexiſt a Dependence and Inferiority, without ablolute Vaſſalage and Slavery, In 
what the Superior may r:ghtfully controul, or compel, and in what the Infe- 
Frior ought to be at Liberty to act without Controul or Compulſion, depends 
d upon the Nature of the Dependence, and the Degree of the Subordination ; 
and, theſe being aſcertained, the Meaſure of Obedience, and Submiſſion, Þ} 
and the Extent of the Authority and Superintendence will be ſettled. When 


Powers, compatible with the Relation between the Superior and Inferior, 


have, by expreſs Compact, been granted to, and accepted by the latter, and 
d ; ave been, after that Compact, repeatedly recognized by the former When 


they may be exerciſed effectually upon every Occaſion without any Injury 


to that Relation, the Authority of the Superior can't properly interpoſe; 


for, by the Powers veſted in the Inferior, is the Superior limited. 


By their Conſtitutions of Government, the Colonies are impowered to 


Impoſe internal Taxes. This Power is compatible with their Dependence, 


 Hment, upon many Occaſions; and it may be exerciſed effectually without 


ſtriking at, or impeaching, in any Reſpect, the Superintendence of the Br:- 
ib Parliament. May not then the Line be diſtinctly and juſtly drawn be- 
tween ſuch Acts as are neceſſary, or proper, for preſerving or ſecuring the 


hat very important Purpoſe ; and would moreover Deſtroy the fundamen- 
al and neceſſary Principle of Conſtitutional Liberty: EE 


| When the Powers were conferred upon the Colonies, they were confer- 
nore properly, the Privileges belonging neceſſarily to them as Britiſß Sub- 
Wects, were ſolemnly declared and confirmed by their Charters, and they 


ho ſettled in America under the Encouragement and Faith of theſe Char- 


exerciſe 


Dependence of the Colonies, and ſuch as are not neceſſary or proper for 


xd too as Privileges and Immunities, and accepted as ſuch ; or, to ſpeak 


ers, underſtood, not only that they might, but that it was their Right to 


and hath been expreſsly recognized by Britiſß Miniſters and the Britiſb Parli- = 


[ 16 ] 


” exerciſe thoſe Powers without Controul, or Prevention. In ſome of the 


Parliament may, in ay Caſe, interpoſe, when the Authority of the Colo- ; 
ccaſion, and not limited by their Subordination to 


the King, in every Inſtance, or upon every Occaſion, can, upon the Prin- 
ciples of the Conſtitution, exerciſe this ſupreme Power ? | 


Ihe Britiſb Miniſters have, in the moſt effectual Terms, at different Pe- 
riods, from the Reign of Charles II, to that of the preſent King, recognized 3 
this Diſtinction in their Requiſitions, tranſmitted to the Colonies to raiſe F 
and levy Men and Money, by Acts of Aſſembly; and recently, in the Courſe 
of the laſt War, they were ſo far from thinking that it was proper for the! 
Britiſh Houſe of Commons to Give and Grant the Property of the Colontes to ſup- 
port the military Operations in America, upon which not only the immediate 
Protection of that Part of the Britiſb Dominions, but the moſt important In- 
tereſts, perhaps the ultimate Preſervation of Great- Britain from Deſtruction, 
eſſentially depended ; I fay, on this great Occaſion of the moſt important, 
and national Concernment, the Britiſßh Miniſters were ſo far from calling upon 
the Houſe of Commons, in their peculiar Department, to Give and Grant Property, 
belonging neither to themſelves, nor their Conſtituents, that they directhy 
applied to the Colonies to tax themſelves, in Virtue of the Authority and Pri- 
Beit We | = ogg 
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1 ilege conferred by their Charters, and promiſed to recommend it to the 
he Britiſp Parliament to reimburſe the Expence they ſhould incur in providing, 
le, for the general Service. — They made good their Promiſe; and, if all the 

"Money raiſed in the Colonies, by Acts of Aſſembly, in purſuance of the 
*Requilitions of the Britiſb Miniſters, hath not been repaid by Parliament, a 


very conſiderable Part of it hath. 


oY Could they, who made the Requiſitions I have mentioned, or the Aſſem- 
1. lies that complied with them, intend, or imagine, the Faith of the Engliſh 


overnment was to be preſerved by a Retribution, at one Time, of the 


* Money diſburſed at the Inſtance, and upon the Credit of the Brit: Miniftry, 
_ enforced and ſupported by Royal Aſſurances, and by taking it back again at 


another Time? Is this Method of keeping the Faith of Government to be 
ranked among the Improvements which have been made beyond the Idea 
ain. of former Adminiſtrations, conducted by Miniſters ignorant of the Im- 
4." . portance of the Colonies, or who impotently neglected their Concerns, 
Tin 8 or were diverted by mean Purſuits, from attending to them?“ Is it abſo- 
lutely certain, that there never can, at any future Period, ariſe a Criſis, in 
avhich the Exertion of the Colonies may be neceſſary, or, if there ſhould, 
that it will bring with it an Oblivion of all former Indirection? But 
this is a Subject fitter for ſilent Meditation, than public Diſcuſhon, 


man 5 
wa There was a Time when Meaſures of Prevention might have been taken 
that the Colonies, —T here may be a Time when Redreſs may be obtained 


Till then, Prudence, as well as Duty, requires Submiſſion, _ 
It is preſumed that it was a notable Service done by New-England, when 
the Militia of that Colony reduced Cape-Breton, ſince it enabled the Britih 
Miniſters to make a Peace leſs diſadvantageous and inglorious than they o- 
therwiſe muſt have been conſtrained to ſubmit to, in the humble State to 
Ivhich they were then reduc'd, — That the general Exertion of the Colonies in 


* orth- America, during the laſt War, not only facilitated, but was indiſpen- 
ſup. ably requiſite to the Baccel of thoſe Operations by which ſo many glorious 
liate onqueſts were atchieved, and that, thoſe Conqueſts have put it in the Power 
In. If the preſent illuſtrious Miniſters to make a Peace upon Terms of fo much 
F uh ory and Advantage, as to afford an inexhauſtible Subject during their Ad- 
tant; iniſtration, and the Triumph of Toryiſm, at leaſt, for their ingenious 
aponl anegyriſts to celebrate. 
ee An American, without juſtly incurring the Imputation of Ingratitude, 
Pri- Hay doubt, whether ſome other Manny, beſides pure Generoſity, did not 
: _ VVV 
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Plantations, were not yy Eompeney with the Interefts, but even neceffa 
to the Defence of Great- 


| Great- Britain, when, with their Co-operation, ſhe protected the Colonie: 
to preſerve herſelf. IN vw | 


When an Houſe is in Flames, and the next Neighbour is extremely active, 
and exerts his Endeavours to extinguiſh the Fire, which, if not conquered, ' 
would catch, and conſume his own Dwelling, I don't fay, that if the * 
Owner of the Houſe which had been in Flames, ſhould, after the Fire ſub- ' 
dued, complaiſantly thank his Neighbour generally for his Services, he 
would be abſurdly ceremonious ; but, if the Aſſiſtant ſhould afterwards boaſt * 

of his great Generoſity, and claim a Right to the Furniture of the Houſe 
which he had aſſiſted in Saving, upon the Merit of his Zeal and Activity, 


he would deſerve to be put in Mind of the Motive of his Service. 


If the Advantages gained by the late moſt glorious and ſucceſsful mur have n 
been ſecured by an adequate Peace—lf the Sueceſſes that attended the Mili- his 
tary Operations of the Britiſb Arms, were the Effect of the conjunct Ef- 


forts. of the Britiſh Nation and her Colonies, rouſed by the Spirit, excited by 


the Virtue, animated by the Vigour, and conducted by the Wiſdom of the Fe 
ableſt Miniſter that ever ſerved his Country, has there been no Compenſa- 
tion received for the Charges of the War? Are the Colonies entitled to no 


Credit for it? 


When the Deſign is to oppreſs the Colonies: with Taxes, or calumniate 2 
the late: patriotic Miniſter, the Expences of the Wan, and the Enormity of the 
national Debt are proclaimed : When the preſent all-accompliſh'd Adminiftra- 


prompt the Briti Nation to engage in the Defence of the Colonies. I „ ; 
may be induced to think that the Meafures taken for the Protection of the 


itain herſelf, becauſe he may have Reaſon to i- 
| magine that Great-Britam could not long fubſiſt as an independent Kingdom * 

after the Loſs of her Colonies —He may, without Arrogance, be inclined 
to claim ſome Merit from the Exertion of the Colonies, ſince it enabled 
Great-Britain ultimately to defend herſelf; I mean that kind of Merit which 
ariſes from Benefits done to others, by the Operation of Meaſures taken for 
| our own Sakes——a Merit moſt illuſtriouſſy diſplay'd in the Generofrty of 


tion is to be celebrated, then is the immenſe Value of the new Acquiſitions put i 


diſplay'd in the brighteſt Colours, . Acquiſitions vaſt in Extent, richly pro- Hit 
* ductive of the valuable Commodities belonging to their ſeveral Climates. 
The Poſſeſſion of thoſe in North-America, enſures the Safety of the other 
«« Colonies there, inſomuch that our only dangerous Neighbours, the French, F< 
do not think the Pittance left worth retaining, having, by the Ceffion of 
SEN | 6 Loufina | 
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c Louiſiana to the Spantards, avowedly given up for ever thoſe great Objects, 

„ for which alone they began the War.— The ceded Iſlands ate almoſt of 
e equal Advantage, for protecting our own, and annoying the Settlements | 
c of the French and Spaniards, if they ſhould be again our Enemies, —Part 
346 of Nova Scotia, ſince the Removal of the Neutral French, hath been alrea- 
e dy ſettled by 10,000 Inhabitants, within the Compaſs of Six or Seven 
4 Years, a Province lately conſidered as no more than a proper Situation for 
c a Fortreſs, whoſe Garriſon it could not ſubſiſt: Even Cape-Breton, that 
c barren Appendage to the Province of Nova Scotia, is known now to con- 
Cc 
40 


tain Treaſures ſo worthy of Attention, as to be reſerved to the Crown. 
« The Mines there are not Veins; they are Mountains of Coal; vaſt 
“ Clifts of nothing elſe, ſtand open, and acceſſible; no Boring neceflary to 
find it; no Pit neceſſary to come at it; no Fire-Engines requiſite for car- 
xr rying on the Works. This Iſland, and all the neighbouring Shores in 
, “ the Gulph of St. Laurence, have another Fund of Wealth in their Fiſh- _ 
4 eries. Canada is already a very flouriſhing Colony, inhabited by 90,000 
<< People, and their Demand on Great-Britain for a Supply of Manufac- 
*c tures, muſt be immediately confiderable. The Peltry will be another 
& . great Branch of Commerce. M aſt- Florida is ſurprizingly fertile, and 
c luxuriantly productive in its natural State, of every Thing, and not only 
6 promiſing, but actually producing Wines and Silk, and Indigo, &c. Sc.“ 


Is no Part of this Deſcription the Ebullition of an exuberant Fancy, and 
ve hall we not caſt one Glance of Retroſpection towards the Man, who, when _ 
i. his Country was deſpiſed, and inſulted, and ſunk into the moſt abject Con- 
f. dition of Deſpondence, by inſpiring her Sons with that invincible Vigour 


by of Patriotiſm, with which himſelf was animated, not only diſpelled her 
he ears, ſecured her Safety, and retrieved her Honour, but Humbled her Ene- 


mies, and tore from them the Reſources of their Strength, and the Supports 
of their Inſolence ? N eo 


Are the Acquiſitions of the War retained by the Peace, fo ineftimably 
yaluable, and ought not the Colonies to have ſome Conſideration that were 

anftrumental in the Succeſſes whence thoſe Acquiſitions flowed, and ſtrained 

every Nerve in the general Service, to that Degree of Exertion, that with- 
put it, all the Power of Great - Britain, all the amazing Abilities of her Mi- 
piſter, and all the -Difciphne, and unparallell'd Bravery of her national 
Troops and Seamen, could not have availed beyond meer Defence, if hap- 


her pily fo far? If the War was expenſive beyond all former Example, fo were 
ch, dhe Succeſſes of it beneficial. If the Expences attending the Military Ope- 


nations in Aurica, are juſtly to be —_— to the fole Defence of the Colo- 


T5. 3 a : 7 
nies, and no Part of it to the Security of Gyeat-Britain, or to the Views of 2 
extending her Dominions by Conqueſt, if all the Succeſſes of the War have 


been atchieved by the National Arms of Great-Britain ALONE, without any in it” 
Aſſiſtance, or Co-operation of the Plantations, ſtill ought not the Claim im it's 


againſt the Colonies in Equity, to be ary In upon Reflection of the Ad- It is i 
vantages derived from them, and of their Contribution to the National Re- to the 
venue for a long Courſe of Years, during which, their Protection put the the C 
Britiſh Nation to very little, if any particular Expence ? „„ 
8 | [C14 | diſput 
If moreover, Ereat-Britain hath an equitable Claim to the Contribution ſl 
of the Colonies, it ought to be proportioned to their Circumſtances, and Color 
they might, ſurely, be indulged with diſcharging it in the moſt eaſy, E 
and ſatisfactory Manner to themſelves. If Ways and Means convenient, the E 
and conciliating, would produce their Contribution, as well as oppreſſive ſters 
and diſguſting Exactions, it is neither conſiſtent with Humanity or Policy, ment 
to purſue the latter A Power may even exiſt without an actual Exerciſe of ſtill h 
it, and it indicates as little good Senſe as good Nature to exerciſe it, only heen « 
that the Subjects of it may feel the Rod that Rules them. Moderation 
may be obſerved, and Equity maintained, at the ſame Time that Superiority | A! 
is aſſerted, and Authority vindicated, whatever the Apprehenſions of Puſil- niſters 
lanimity, or the Inſolence of Uſurpation may ſuggelt, l 


What is the annual Sum expected from the Colonies what Proportion ni 
from each —how far do their Abilities extend? Theſe Matters have been, 1 
without doubt, preciſely aſcertained, or eaſily may be, at a Time © when p 
< the real, the ſubſtantial, the commercial Intereſts of Ereat-Britain, are 
<< preferred to every other Conſideration, and it is ſo well known, that the 
& Trade whence it's greateſt Wealth is derived, and upon which it's Mari- 2 
ce time Power is principally founded, depends upon a wiſe and proper Uſe 4 
& of the Colonies,” which implies, at leaſt, ſuch an Underſtanding of their? 
Circumſtances, as muſt render it extremely eaſy, to form a reaſonable Y 
Eftimate of their comparative Wealth, and the Extent of their Abilities. g 
The proportion of each Colony, being ſo eaſily aſcertainable at this Period i 
of uncommon Knowledge of their Affairs, why has the Courſe obſerved by . 

ermer Miniſters, when Supplies have been expected from America, been neg- a 
lected by the preſent? Why was there not the uſual Requiſition communi- x 
cated to the Provincial Aſſemblies, inſtead of exacting an uncertain and | 
unequal Sum from each Colony, by a Law abruptly paſſed, without any Þrb 
previous Default of thoſe who are affected by it ?—lI ſhall not call it a Law $ 
repugnant to their Genius, cancelling their Charters, infringing the moſt $ 
valuable Rights and Privileges of Brit/þ Subjects, derogatory from the F e L 
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of and Honour of Government, unjuſt and cruel in it's Principles, rigorous 
ve and oppreſlive in the Means provided for it's Execution, and as pernicious 
ny in it's Conſequences to the Mother-Country, as injurious to the Colonies 
im in it's immediate Operation, but I may call it a rigorous and ſevere Law. 


d- It is in vain to attempt a Palliation of this uſeleſs Severity, (uſeleſs I mean 
e- to the Purpoſe of raifing a Revenue) by fallaciouſly pretending that, as all 
he the Colonies were to be Taxed, and the Authority of each is limited, the 
Interpoſition of the Parliament became neceſlary, ſince Nothing can be leſs 
diſputable, than that each Colony hath a competent Authority to raiſe it's 
on Proportion, and conſequently nothing is more evident, than that all the 
nd Colonies might raiſe the whole. * "The Aflertion that the Colonies would 
ſy, uh paid no Regard to any Requilitions, is raſh and unauthoriz'd, and had 
it, the Event actually happened, the Trouble and Loſs of Time to the Mini- 
ve ſters in making the Experiment, would not have been conſiderable or detri- 
y, mental to the Nation, and after it's Failure, an Act of Parliament might 
of ftill have been made to compel the Contribution, if the Power which hath 
uy been exerciſed is defenſible upon the Principles of the Britiſß Conflitution, 
on | | 
ity A Meaſure ſo extreme, could hardly be at once purſued, becauſe the Mi- 
niſters did not know what to demand, who have made ſo many Regulations 
in regard to the Colonies, © founded upon Knowledge, formed with Judg- 
& ment, and executed with Vigour.” Had the Requiſitions been commu- 
1 Nicated, I make no Doubt but they would have been entertained with Re- 
ſpect, and productive of all the Effects that could reaſonably have been ex- 


pected from them. A petty American Aſſembly would not, in Anſwer to 


It is aſſerted in the Pamphlet entitled, The Claim of the Colonies, c. that Ma- 
#1/and availing herſelf of the Protection of Virginia and Pennſylvania, contributed 
Nothing to the common Defence. This Writer from a View of ſome Map. of 
North- America imagined, it ſhould ſeem, that Virginia and Pennſylvania were ſet- 
fled ſo as to encompaſs Maryland, but the Truth is, that the Frontiers of Maryland 
were as much expoſed, as thoſe of the next Colonies, and the Fact is moreover Falſe z 
: Tor | have been well informed that Maryland contributed near 50, ooo“. and incurred 
beſides a conſiderable Expence, which is now a Debt upon the Public Journal of that 
Colony, by putting her Militia into actual Service, and that an unhappy Diſpute, 
Attended with a very heavy Provincial Charge on fome Topic of Privilege, was the 
al Cauſe, why the Grants of Maryland were not more liberal. After all, there have 
geen Inſtances, I ſpeak not of more modern Times, in which the Parſimony of the 
Earhament hath been complained of, and the Notion of Privilege carried to a great 


aw Yength by the Houſe of Commons; but theſe have not been thought ſold Reaſons 
oft Ir ftripping their Conſtituents of their Rights. OE Oo WT , 
uith EE ſuch 


1 


ſuch Requiſitions, have impertinently recommended the Reduction of exor- 
> bitant Salaries, the Abatement of extravagant, and the Abolition of illegal 
Perquiſites, the Extinction of uſeleſs Places, or the diſbanding of undeſer- 
ving, or ill J i e e as a more proper and beneficial Method of 


relieving the public Burthens, than a new and heavy Impoſition upon uſeful ci 
and induſtrious Subjects. e e 2 


Have great Things been promiſed for the Eaſe of the People of Eng- 
land, and hath a Meaſure been fallen upon, that, by putting the Accom- 
pliſhment of them at a Diſtance, and keeping Expectation alive, it may 
contribute to the Prolongation of a Power, which, in the Interim, will 
find ſufficient Opportunities to gratify the Views of Miniſterial Avarice or 
Ambition? „ | 


If a Sum had been liquidated, and a preciſe Demand made, it might per- 
haps, have been ſhewn, if proportioned to the Circumſtances of the Colonies, . 
to be of no real Conſequence to the Nation; and, if above their Circum- ©: 
ſtances, that it would, with the Oppreſſion of the Plantations, prove rui- 
nous to the Britih Manufactures ; but, whilft Matters are thus vague, and , 
indeterminate, any Attempt to ſhew that the Stamp Duties will be inadequate N. 
to the promiſed Relief, diſtreſs the Colonies, and conſequently beggar the . 
Britiſh Manufacturers, may be obviated by ſaying, that © the Act is in the Na- 
c ture of an Experiment; if inadequate, other Methods may be ſuperadded ; 
if inconvenient, it may be repealed, as ſoon as diſcovered ;” and Hints 
may be thrown out at the ſame Time, to cheriſh the Hopes of the Nation, 45 
that there are the beſt Grounds to expect * the Meaſure will be productive |: 
of all that can be deſired or wiſhed. _ | i 


The frugal Republicans of North-America, (if the Britih Inhabitants there 
are to be diſtinguiſhed by a Nicł-Name, becauſe it implies that they are E—-— 
nemies to the Government of England, and ought therefore to be regarded 
with a jealous Eye) may be allowed, without derogating from the vaſt and 


It is aſſerted by the Author of The Claim of the Calonies, Ic. that the Mer- 
- chants Trading to the ſeveral Colonies, gave in an Eſtimate of the Debt due to them 
from the Colonies, amounting. to 4, ooo, ooo J. It would have been a real public F} 
Service if he had pointed out how this Debt is to be paid under the Oppreſſion of 
new and heavy Impoſitions, or what will be the proper Remedy if there ſhould be a 
Stoppage in the Payment of 4, ooo, ooo J. a Stagnation of Commerce, and want of 
Employment to the Britiſh ManufaQurers, = 

9 prodigious þ 


E * 


prodigious Knowledge of a Miniſter, to be acquainted with their own in- 
ernal Circumſtances better than a Stranger, who muſt depend upon Infor- 
mation; and that too, moſt frequently, of Men not the moſt eminent for 
cheir Candour, diſtinguiſhed by their Sagacity, or reſpectable for their Inte- 
rity. Had Requilitions been made, and the Sum demanded been equitable, 
and proportioned to their Circumſtances, they could haye fallen upon 
Ways and Means leſs oppreſſive than the Stamp Duties. They have fre- 
„ quently Taxed themſelves: They have tried various Methods of Taxation: 
They know, by Experience, the eaſieſt and leaft expenſive.— The Mean- 
f ing, or Conſtruction of their Levy-Acts is ſettled: They can be carried in- 
to Execution, not only at a ſmall Expence, without exhauſting a conſider- 


wh able Part of their Produce by the Multiplication of Officers, and their Sup- 

port; but without heavy Pains and grievous Penalties, without Oppreſſion 
of the innocent, giving Countenance to Vexation, and Encouragement to 
a Ponte Informers, without the Eſtabliſhment of arbitrary and distant 
* Courts of * Admiralt̃y. | = 


The national Debt is heavy, and it is a popular Scheme to draw from the 

"Colonies a Contribution towards the Relief of the Mother-Country.—The 
"i Manner of effecting it is not carefully attended to, or nicely regarded by thoſe 
who expect to receive the Bencfit.— The End is fo ardently deſired, that, whe- 
4.8 her the Means might not be more moderate, is not ſcrupulouſly examined 
by Men, who think themſelves in no Danger of Injury or Oppreſſion from 
their Severity. It is affirmed to thoſe who cannot detect the Fallacy of the 
Aſſertion, that Millions have been expended /olely in the Defence of Ame- 
rica. They believe it, and thence are eaſily perſuaded that the Claim of a 
Contribution from the Colonies is juſt and equitable, and that any Meaſure 
neceſſary to ſecure it, is right and laudable.—It is repreſented, that unleſs 

the Colonies are ſtripped of the Trial by Jury, and Courts of Admiralty are 
eſtabliſhed, in which Judges from England, Strangers, without Connection 

or Intereſt in America, removable at Pleaſure, and ſupported by liberal Sa- 

laries, are to preſide ; unleſs Informers are encouraged and favoured, and the 
accuſed moſt rigorouſly dealt by, that the Tax will be eluded—and theſe Se- 
yerities are excus'd on Account of their ſuppoſed Neceſſity. The Colonies 
are defcribed to be a numerous, flouriſhing, and opulent People: It is al- 
edged that they contribute to the national Expence, by Taxes there only 
mne pitiful Sum of 1900 J. per Year, for the Collection of which, an Eſta» 


Alt was formerly held to be a grievous Oppreſſion, that, inſtead of having Juſtice 
at Home, the Engliſb Subject was drawn to Rome by ArPREALSs, but an American is 
to be drawn from Home, in the FIR sT InsTance, as well as by Appeals. 
2 5 e bliſhment 


the Monies levied by internal Taxations for the Support of the War. —Is it 
conſiſtent with that Faith to tax them towards ſinking the Debt in Part in- 


lue of the Acquiſitions obtained by the Peace, is the Conſequence of the 
Succeſſes of the War The. Charge of the War is leſſened by the Advanta- 


Debt, the Payment of it hath not been refuſed, it hath not been demand- 
future Period, raſhly declare, that the Colonies ſhould be Taxed, at aſl 


uſeful Subjects ſhould be grievouſly oppreſſed, rather than himſelf depart 


their Circumſtances from whom it is exacted, is manifeſt; for they will“ 


{ 24 ] 
bliſhment of Officers, attended with the Expence of 5600 J. per Aunum, is 
neceſſary. Upon theſe Premiſes, the Uneaſineſs of the Colonies, at being 
forced to bring more into the common Stock, appears to be unreaſonable, if 
not rebellious; and they ſeem rather to deſerve Reprehenſion and Correc- 
tion, than Favour and Indulgence %%% 
The Succeſles of the War were obtained as well by the vigorous Effort 
of the Colonies, and by the Exertion of Great-Britain— The Faith of Great- | Th 
Britain hath been engaged in the moſt ſolemn Manner, to Re-pay the Colonies 1 


curred by that Re- payment? The immenſe Acceſſion of Territory, and Va- to 


ges reſulting from the Peace The Colonies, for a long Courſe of Time, 
have largely contributed to the public Revenue, and put Great-Britain to lit- 
tle or no Expence for their Protection. —If it were equitable to draw from Crov 
them a further Contribution, it does not therefore follow, that it is proper Vet 
to force it from them, by the harſh and rigorous Methods eftabliſhed by the of tb 
Stamp-Act; an Act unequal and diſproportioned to their Circumſtances whom Fepol 


it affects; exempting Opulence, cruſhing Indigence ; and tearing from a tute « 


numerous, loyal, and uſeful People, the Privileges they had, in their Opi- Conf 
nion, earned and merited, and juſtly held moſt dear. If they are really in I. NR. 


ed. If one Subject, grown giddy with ſudden Elevation, ſhould, at any“ 


He 


Events, in the moſt rigorous Manner ; and that Millions of induſtrious and ment 


from his Character of Pertinacity and Wilfulneſs, check the Impulſe of z them 
tyrannical Diſpoſition, or forego the Gratification of his Vanity, in a wan- ment 


ton Diſplay of Power, Submiſſion would be an admirable Virtue indeed, ine / 
not the Effect of Impotence. | 7 


© That the Contribution ariſing from the Stamp-Duties is diſproportioned to 
3 in each 5 a greater, or leſs Sum, not in Proportion to its 
Wealth, but to the Multiplicity of Juridical Forms, the Quantity of vacant 
Land, the Frequency of transferring Landed Property, the Extent of Paper 
Negotiations, the Scarcity of Money, and the Number of Debtors. A lar- 
er Sum will be exacted from a Tobacco-Colony than from Jamaica; and 
it will not only be higher in one of the pooteſt Colonies, and the leaſt able 
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is zo bear it, than in the richeſt; but the principal Part of the Revenue will 
ing pe drawn from the pooreſt Individuals in the pooreſt Colonies, from Mort- 
„if gagors, Obligors, and Defendants. If this be true, does the Act deſerve 
ec- the Encomium of being a Mode of Taxation the eaſieſt, and the moſt equal, a 


"Duty upon Property ſpread lightly over a great Variety of Subjects, and heavy upon 


62 


none? 


at. The Commons of Great-Britain, moreover, in their Capacity of Repreſenta- 
lies tive, not only Give and Grant the Property of the Colonies ; but, in my Con- 
s it ſtruction of the Stamp-Act, (however every Reader may examine and judge 
in- for himſelf,) Give and Grant alſo to certain Officers of the Crown, a Power 
Ja. to Tax them higher till ; for theſe Officers will not, I preſume, be called 
virtual Repreſentatives too; and what they ſhall think fit to levy, by an in- 
genious Extent of the Fiction, will not be conſidered as levied with the 
Conſent of the Colonies—The Inſtances, I believe, are rare, in which the 

lit. Repreſentatives of the People of England have delegated to Officers of the _ 
om Crown, the Power of Taxing their Conſtituents, nor hath any Diſtinction 
per yet been advanced to prove, that in their Capacity of virtual Repreſentatives 
the of the Colonies, the Houſe of Commons nut having the ſame Confidence 
om Tepoſed in them, ought to proceed upon peculiar Rules. There was a Sta- 
1 1a tute of Henry VIII, by which, I think, the eg bh Proclamations, with the 
pi- Conſent of the Privy Council were to operate as Laws; and another Statute 
, in of Ric. II, that the Power of the Two Houſes ſhould be veſted in Twelve 


nd. Lords; but theſe Acts bear no Reſemblance to the Stamp-Act. 

any? | = | 5 | | 
10 The Stamping Inſtruments are to be retained in England. —Vellum, Parch- 
and ment, and Paper, are to be ſent to America, ready Stamped.— The firſt Com- 
art miſſioner of the Treaſury, or the Commiſſioners, or any Three or more of 
f a them, are, by the Act, impowered to ſet any Price upon the Vellum, Parch- 
an- ment and Paper, and the Payment of that Price is ſecured and enforced by 


will by Jury, would not juſtify the Aſſertion, that the Stamp-Act hath ſtripped 


ſtitution, as Monarchy or Ariſtocraey, can exiſt when the People are exclu- 


Six Times the clear Sum received by him for it, beſides the Expences of I pol] 
: 
; 
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Zpree 
ded from a Share in the executing, and a Share in the making of Laws; bor t] 
but that is nat the preſent Caſe ; and, 1 I may not be able to anſwer 
a 7 ror Objection, formed upon general Principles, I am not obliged to Is 
adopt it, *till I am convinced of its Solidity. | 


A little Examination will find how unfair and deceptive the Repreſenta- dity, 
tion is, that the Colonies in North-America, Two Millions of Britiſt ple! 
“ Subjects, an opulent, thriving and commercial People, contribute to the 
& National Expence, no more than 7 or 800 l. per Annum by Taxes raiſed Þ 1 


© there ;” for, though it ſhould be acknowledged, (which 1 neither admit on“ 


nor deny, becauſe I don't know, nor have an Opportunity of coming at the | con! 
Fact) that the Impoſitions upon the Inhabitants of the Colonies do not raiſe Brit 
there, a greater Sum than hath been ſtated, it doth not follow that, “the whi. 
„ Inhabitants of the Colonies are indulged at the Expence of Great-Bri- thei! 
& tain, and that the needieſt Brith Cottager, who out of his ſcanty Pit- | fact 
* tance, hardly earned, pays the high Duties of Cuſtoms and Exciſe in the Han 
Price of his Conſumptions, has Reaſon to complain,” if immenſe Sums Sho 
are raiſed upon the Inhabitants of the Colonies elſewhere. 5 the 
N | | deri 
By ſuch Artifices and Sophiſtry, is Ignorance miſled, Credulity deceived, to p 
and Prejudices excited. Thus Oppreſſion gains the Credit of Equity, Cru- ſum 
elty paſſes for Moderation, and Tyranny for Juſtice, and the Man who de- 


| ſerves Reproach, is celebrated by Adulation, and applauded by Deluſion 114 
for his Wiſdom and patriotic Virtues. : | ract 
£57, Ear 


The Truth is, that a vaſt Revenue ariſes to the Britiſh Nation from Cre. 
Taxes paid by the Colonies :z GREAT-BRITAIN, and even the moſt ignorant the 
Britiſh Cottager, not impoſed upon by infamous Miſrepreſentation, muſt per- 
ceive, that it is of no Conſequence to his Eaſe and Relief, whether the G 


Duties raiſed upon America are paid there, and thence afterwards remitted to Col 


Great-Britain, or paid at firſt upon the Produce of the Colonies in Great- | * 


In the Article of Tobacco, for Inſtance, the Planter pays a Tax upon \ that 


that Produce of his Land and Labour conſumed in Great-Britain, more than But 


Freight, Commiſfion and other Charges, and double Freight, Commiſſion 
and Charges upon the Tobacco re-exported, by which the Britiſß Merchants, 
Mariners, and other Britiſ Subjects, are ſupported—a Tax, at leaſt, equal 


to what is paid by any Farmer of Great-Britain, poſſeſſed of the ſame De- 


[ 27 } 


gree of Property; and moreover the Planter muſt contribute to the Support 


; of the expenſive internal Government of the Colony, in which he * reſides, 


= Is it objected, that the Duties charged upon Tobacco, fall ultimately up- 


on the Conſumers of this Commodity in the conſequential Price ſet upon it? 
Be it ſo, and let the Principle be eſtabliſhed, that all Taxes upon a Commo- 
dity, are paid by the Conſumers of it, and the Conſequence of this Princi- 
ple be fairly drawn, and equally applied. a - 

The Britiſb Conſumers, therefore, ultimately pay the high Duties laid up- 
on Tobacco, in Proportion to the Quantity of that Commodity which they 
conſume The Colonies therefore, in Proportion to their Conſumption of 
- Britiſh Manufactures, pay alſo the high Duties of Cuſtoms and Exciſe, with 
which the Manufacturers are charged in the conſequential Price, ſet upon 
their Conſumptions In their Paſſage moreover, from the Britzh Manu- 
facturers to the American Importers, the Commodities go thro' a great many 
HFands, by which their Coſts are enhanced; the Factors, the Carriers, the 


Shop- keepers, the Merchants, the Brokers, the Porters, the Watermen, 


the Mariners, and Others, have their reſpeCtive Profits, from which they 
. derive their Subſiſtence, and the Support of their Families, and are enabled 
to pay the high Duties of Cuſtoms and Exciſe, in the Price of their * Con- 
ſumptions. : = I. oe 1 


The Policy of the late Regulations of the Colonies, is of the ſame Cha- 
racter with their Juſtice and Lenity. The Produce of their Lands, the 


Earnings of their Induſtry, and the Gains of their Commerce, Center in 


4 moliſh, at one Blow, all their 


\# * See the Appendix, 


 Great-Britain, ſupport the Artificers, the Manufactories, and Navigation of 
the Nation, and with them the Bri#h Land-holders too. a: 


 CGreat-Britain had ALL before, and therefore can have no more from the 

_ Colonies ; but the Miniſter, in the purſuit of a“ well-digeſted, conſiſtent, 
„ wiſe and ſalutary Plan of Colonization and Government, a Plan founded 
© upon the Principles of Policy, Commerce and Finance,” chuſes to de- 
Beelen as they have underſtood them, 

that he may raiſe in America, a Part of what was before paid in Great- Britain. 
But if the Execution of it, inſtead of improving the Advantages already 
+ poſſeſſed, confirming the Bleſſings already enjoyed, and promoting the Pub- 
lic Welfare, ſhould happen to diſtreſs the Trade, reduce the Navigation, 


3 impoveriſh the Manufacturers, and diminiſh the Value of the Lands in 


D 2 Great- 
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Great-Britain ; ſhould it drive the Britiſh Mechanics and Manufacturers to 0 
America, by depriving them of their beſt Cuſtomers at Home, and force 


© the Colonies upon ManufaQures, they are diſabled from purchaſing, other 7 


—— — 


Topies of Eulogy muſt be diſcovered by his ingenious Encomiaſts, than his 2 


Wiſdom or his political Atchievements. Upon ſuch an Event, an American -Þ 


will have very little Reaſon to exclaim 
; O ! me infelicem, qui nunc demum intelligo 
Ut illa mihi profuerint que deſpexeram, _ 
Et que laudaram, quantum Luctils habuerint “ 


The Right of Exemption from all Taxes without their Conſent, the Colo- FT" 
ies claim as Britiſh Subjects. They derive this Right from the Common 3 
. which their Charters have declared and confirmed, and they conceive 1 


that when ſtripped of this Right, whether by Prerogative or by any other 
1 : 


Power, they are at the fame Lime deprived of every Privilege di inguiſhing | 
Free-Men from Slaves. | . 5 

On the other Hand, they acknowledge themſelves to be ſubordinate to « 
the Mother-Country, and that the Authority veſted in the ſupreme Council « 
of the Nation, may be juſtly exerciſed to ſupport and preſerve that Sub- « 


ordination, 


Great and juſt Encomiums have been beſtow'd upon the Conſtitution of « 
England, and their Repreſentative is deſervedly the Favourite of the Inhabi- « 
tants in Britain. But it is not becauſe the ſupreme Council is called Parlia- « 


| ment, that they boaſt of their Conſtitution of Government; for there is « 


no particular magical Influence from the Combination of the Letters which « 
form the Word; it is becauſe they have a Share in that Council, that 


they appoint the Members who conſtitute one Branch of it, whoſe Duty : | 


and Intereſt it is to conſult their Benefit, and to aſſert their Rights, and R 
who are veſted with an Authority, to prevent any Meaſures taking Effect 
dangerous to their Liberties, or injurious to their Properties. 3 


But the Inhabitants in the Colonies have no Share in this great Council. | 


None of the Members of it are, or can be of their Appointment, or in any T 


reſpet Dependent upon them. There is no immediate Connection, on ; 
the Contrary, there may be an Oppoſition of Intereſt ; how puerile then is a 


the Declamation, „what will become of the Colonies Birthright, and the g 
4e glorious Securities which their Forefathers handed down to them, if the w 


« Authority of the Britiſh Parliament to impoſe T axes upon them ſhould be th 
« given up? To deny the Authority of the Britiſp Legiſlature, is to ſur- f 
: NE „ render 


1]. 


PO, 
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render all Claim to a Share in its Councils, and if this were the Tenor 


0 of their Charters, a Grant more inſidious or replete with Miſchief, could 


not be imagined, a Forfeiture of their Rights would be couched under 


2 the Appearance of Privilege, Sc. 


q We claim an Exemption from all Parliamentary Impoſitions, that we may 
enjoy thoſe Securities of our Rights and Properties, which we are entitled 
5 1. the Conſtitution. For thofe Securities are derrved to the Subject from 
the 

tant in America can give his Conſent in no other Manner than in Aſſembly. 
It is in the Councils that exiſt there, and there only, that he hath a Share, 


rinciple that he is not to be Taxed without his own Conſent, and an Inhabi- 


ind whilſt he enjoys it, his Rights and Privileges are as well ſecured as any 


EleRor's in England, who hath a Share in the National Councils there; for 


the Words Parliament and Aſembly are, in this Reſpect, only different Terms 
to expreſs the ſame Thing. eh . | 


But it is argued, that “if the Common Law of England is to be brought, 


« as juſtifying a Claim of Exemption in any Subject of Great-Britain from 
& a Parliamentary Tax, it will plead againſt a Tax impoſed by a Provincial 
. Aſſembly ; for, as all the Colony Aſſemblies, derive their Authority from 


„the mere Grant of the Crown only, it might be urged that any Tax im 


& poſed by them, is impoſed by Authority of the Prerogative of the Crown, 


&« and not by full Confent of Parliament. That if this Right in the Crown, 


& is acknowledged to exempt the Subject from the Juriſdiction of Parlia- 
s ment in the Caſe of Taxation, its Power to diſpenſe with Acts of Parlia- 
“ment, or to deprive the ſame Subject of the Benefit of the Common Law, 


1 can't be denied.“ 


One would be inclined to ſuſpect that it is ſuppoſed, ſomething elſe than 
Reaſon, may, on this Occaſion, conduce to Perſuaſion. VV 


4 


| The Englißb Subjects, who left their native Country to ſettle in the Wil- 


derneſs of America, had the Privileges of other Engh/hmen. They knew their 
Value, and were defirous of having them perpetuated to their Poſterity. 
They were aware that, as their Conſent whilſt they ſhould reſide in Ame- 
rica, could neither be afk'd, nor regularly given, in the National Legiſlature, 
and that, if they were to be bound by Laws without Reſtriction affecting 
the Property they ſhould earn by the utmoſt Hazard and Fatigue, they 
would loſe every other Privilege which they had enjoyed in their na- 
tive Country, and become mere Tenants at Will, dependent upon the Mo- 
Eration of their Lords and Maſters, without any other Security. — That, 
\ 3 3 
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as their Settlement was to be made under the Protection of the Engliſh, Go- 3 
vernment, they knew, that in Conſequence of their Relation to the Mo- 
” ther-Country, they and their Poſterity would be ſubordinate to the ſupreme * 
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National Council, and expected that Obedience and Protection would be Fr, 
conſidered as reciprocal Duties. | Bhare 
| wh | that 


Conſidering themſelyes, and being conſidered in this Light, they en- ters ? 
tered into a Compact with the Crown, the Baſis of which was, That their the I 


Privileges as En gliſh Subjects, ſhould be eſfectually ſecured to Themſelves, and tranſ- Repr 


mitted to their Poſterity. And as for this Purpoſe, preciſe Declarations and Pater 
Proviſions formed upon the Principles, and according to the Spirit of the Houſ 
Engliſh Conflitution were neceſſary; CHARTERS were accordingly framed ſubje: 
and conferred by the Crown, and accepted by the Settlers, by Which all Mem 
the Doubts and Inconveniencies which might have ariſen from the Applica- Peop! 


tion of general Principles to a new Subject, were prevented. Com. 


By theſe Charters, founded upon the unalienable Rights of the Subject, from 
and upon the moſt ſacred Compact, the Colonies claim a Right of Exemp- ple les 
tion from Taxes not impoſed with their Conſent.— They claim it upon the Prin- dans; 
ciples of the Conſtitution, as once Engliſb, and now Britiſß Subjects, upon Nortt 
Principles on which their Compact with the Crown was originally founded. Engli 


The Origin of other Governments is covered E Veil of Antiquity, other 
and is differently traced by the Fancies of different Men; but, of the Colo- 
nies, the Evidence of it is as clear and unequivocal as of any other. Fac. 


from their Objection to a Taxation, to which their Conſent is not, nor can hat u 
be given, that They are ſetting. up a Right in the Crown to diſpenſe with Atts of Conſe: 
Parliament, and to deprive the Britiſh Subjects in America of the Benefits of the enfor 
Common Law, is fo extremely abſurd, that I ſhould be at a Loſs to account Right 
for the Appearance of ſo ſtrange. an Argument, were I not apprized of the Great 
unworthy Arts employed. by the Enemies of the Colonies. to. excite. ftrang mons 
Prejudices againſt them in the Minds of their Brethren at Home, and what 
groſs Incongruities prejudiced Men are wont to adopt. 1 5 Revo 
5 = | DEED | feopl 
Tho' I am perſuaded that this Reaſoning hath already been ſufficiently re- ut 
futed, and that no ſenſible and diſpaſſionate Man can perceive any Force in Ilega 
it, yet I can't help remarking, that it is grounded upon a Principle, which, |, eſtab] 
if it were poſſible for the Examiner to eſtabliſh it, would entitle him to the 39 
- Applauſe |. 
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Applauſe of the Inhabitants in Great-Britain, as little as to the Thanks of 
the Colonies. * | 


be From what Source do the Peers of England derive their Dignity, and the 
hare they have in the Brit: Legiſiature? Are there no Places in England 

that derive their Power of chuſing Members of Parliament from Royal Char- 
n- ters? Will this Writer argue, that the Crown may, by Prerogative, Tax 
eir the Inhabitants of Great- Britain, becauſe the Peers of England, and ſome 
/- Repreſentatives of the People, exerciſe a legiſlative Authority under Royal 
nd Patents and Charters ? It muſt be admitted, that all the Members of the 
he Houſe of Commons are freely choſen by the People, and are not afterwards 
ed ſubject to any Influence of the Crown or the Miniſtry: And are not the 
all Members of the Lower Houſe of Aſſembly as freely choſen alſo by the 
da- People; and, in Fact, as independent as the Members of the Houſe of 

Commons If the Truth were confeſſed, the Objection would not be, that 

the Colonies are tos dependent upon the Crown, or that their Claim of Exemption 
ct, from all Taxes, not impoſed by their own Conſent; ig founded upon a Princ- 
p- ple leading to Slavery. At one Time, the North- Americans are called Republi- 
in- gans; at another, the Aſſertors of Deſpotiſn. What a ſtrange Animal muſt a 
on | North- American appear to be from theſe Repreſentations to the Generality of 
ed. Engliſh Readers, who have never had an Opportunity to admire, that he 
may be neither black, nor tawny, may ſpeak the Engliſb Language, and, in 
ty, other Reſpects, ſeem, for all the World, like one of them! 


The Common Law, the Great Charter, the Bill of Rights,“ are fo far 
from „ declaring, with one Voice, that the Inhabitants of the Colonies 
an 6 ſhall be Taxed by no other Authority than that of the Britiſh Parliament,” 
ifer that they prove the contrary; for the Principle of the Common Law is, 
can that no Part of their Property ſhall be drawn from Britiſh Subjects, without their 
) J Conſent, given by thoſe whom they depute to repreſent them; and this Principle is 
the enforced by the Declaration of the GREAT CHARTER, and the Bill of 
unt Rights, neither the one nor the other, introducing any new Privilege. In 
the Great-Britain, the Conſent of the People is given by the Houſe of Com- 
ang mons; and, as Money had been levied there for the Uſe of the Crown, by 
hat Pretence of Prerogative, without their Conſent, it was properly declared at the 
| Revolution, in Support of the Conſtitution, and in Vindication of the 
People's Rights, that the levying of Money, by Pretence of Prerogative, with- 
re- hut Grant of Parliament, i. e. without their Conſent who are to Pay it, is 


e in illegal, which Declaration was moſt ſuitable to the Occaſion, and effectually 


ch, , eſtabliſhes the very Principle contended for by the Colonies. 
uuſe | 
F: 


The 


Se — — — — — — — 


the Privilege is founded? How aukwardly are the Principles of the Revolu- | 


ſucceſsful Struggles, ſhould, not be able to raiſe a Thought beyond the 
Ideas affixed to ſyſtematic Terms, | „ 


W — 


of the Colonies, as of the Commons of Great-Britain. But with the Hel; « 


gative, there is the like Implication in the other. If, moreover, the Com. 


Wo, 


0 


The Word Parliament, having been made uſe of, the Letter. of the De. 
claration is adheard to, and the Conſequence drawn, that no Britiſh Sub- late 
ject can be legally Taxed, but by the Authority of the Britiſb Parliament, 
againſt the Spirit and Principle of the Declaration, which was aimed 


only to check and reſtrain the Prerogative, and to eſtabliſh the Neceſſity of have 


obtaining the Conſent of thoſe on whom 'T axes were to be levied. Is not this k 
a new Kind of Logic, to infer from Declarations and Claims, founded up. 


on the neceſſary and eſſential Principle of a Free Government, that the © 


People ought not to be Taxed without their Conſent, that therefore the Co. 
lonies ought to be Taxed by an Authority, in which their Conſent is not, nos 
can be concerned; or, in other Words, to draw an Inference from a De. due, 
claration or Claim of Privilege, ſubverſive of the very Principle upon which of th 
tion applied by ſome Men]! What Aſtoniſnment would the Promoters o! * 
that glorious Meaſure, thoſe Patrons and Friends of Liberty, did they now 
tread the Stage of this World, expreſs, that a Mord, by which they meant 4 


to aſſert the Privileges of the Subject, and reſtrain deſpotic Power, ſhouli twee 


be relied upon to demoliſh the very Principle by which themſelves were tendi 
animated, and after all their Pains and Hazards to eſtabliſh the generou 
Sentiments of Liberty, that thoſe who feel and enjoy the Bleſſings of thei 


It was declared alſo by the Bill of Rights, that the Elections of Member. 
of Parliament ought to be Free, and the Common Law laid down the ſam} * 
ule. before, which is as applicable to the Election of the Repreſentative 'p 


of the Examiner's Logic, it might be proved from the Letter of the Bull 1 
Rights, that the Elections only of Members of Parliament ought to be free 
for the Freedom expreſſed in the Bill of Rights, is as much attached tc! 
Elections of Members of Parliament, as the Authority to grant Money is ty 
tbe Britiſh Parliament, and if the Declaration in the one Caſe implies a Ne. 


— 


mon Law, the Great Charter, and the Bill of Rights, do really, as th. vo 
Examiner aſſerts, with one Voice declare, that the Tababicants of the Co% p, 
lonies-ought to be Taxed only by the Britiſb Parliament, it is not conſiſten the 
with that Character of Vigilance, and Jealouſy of their Power, commonl}% rig 
aſcribed to the Britiſb Parliament, that, from their firſt regular Settlement t BO 


the Reign of Geo. III, the American Aſſemblies ſhould not only have been uf! 
fered, without any Animadverſion, without one Reſolve, or even a ſings 
Motion, to reſtrain them, to encroach upon the Juriſdiction and Authority? 


2; 
7 * 
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of the Britth Parliament; but that the Parliament ſhould never before the 
i ate Stamp -A, in one Inſtance, have impoſed an internal Tax upon the 
Colonies for the > pon Purpoſe of Revenue, and that, even when Acts of Aſ- 
ſembly paſſed in Conſequence of Miniſterial, enforced by Royal Requiſitions, 
have been laid before them, they ſhould be ſo far from objecting to their 
this Validity, as actually to recognize the Authority of the Provincial Legiſla- 
up- tures, and upon that Foundation ſuperſtruct their own Reſolves and Acts. 


But tho' it hath been admitted, that the Stamp- Act is the firſt Statute that 
no; hath impoſed an internal Tax upon the Colonies for the ſingle Purpoſe of Reve- 
De. nue, yet the Advocates for that Law contend, that there are many Inſtances 
hich of the Parliament's exerciſing a ſupreme legiſlative Authority over the Colo- 
. nies, and actually impoſing internal Taxes upon their Properties—that the 
Duties upon any Exports or Imports are internal "Taxes—That an Impoſt 
now on a foreign Commodity is as much an internal Tax, as a Duty upon any 
ean Production of the Plantations—T hat no Diſtinction can be ſupported be- 
oult tween one Kind of Tax and another, an Authority to impoſe the one ex- 


u If theſe Things are really «ws repreſented by the Advocates for the Stamp- 
the %, why did * the Chancellor of the Exchequer make it a Queſtion for the 
_ Conſideration of the Houſe of Commons, whether the Parliament could im- 
pole an internal Tax in the Colonies or not, for the /ingle Purpoſe of Revenue? 

ſame * I have preſumed to mention this Fact upon the Authority of private Intelli- 
tive pence, as well as of the News Papers, and other Publications, and tho' the Chan- 
Xellor of the Exchequer is not named, yet the Fact ſeems in general to be referred to 
in the Poſtſcript to che excellent Letter concerning Libels, Warrants, Seizure of Papers, 
end Security of the Peace, &c. in the following Words: Otherwiſe (i. e. if it 
# were not right for the Parliament to Reſolve general Warrants to be illegal) let 
„me aſk how that momentous Reſolution touching an Eng/i/þ Parliament's Right of 
* Taxing the Colonies could be juſtify'd ? It was an independent ſubſtantive Reſo- 
* lution, followed by Nothing, Ci. e. that Seſſion) and yet was a Reſolution not 
only of extreme Magnitude, but of the moſt general and higheft legal Nature, in- 
volving in it a Deciſion of the firſt and moft fundamental Principles of Liberty, 


; Co Property and Government, and well worthy alſo, as to the temporary Policy of it, 
iſten the moſt ſerious of all Conſideration. This was Reſolved too if I am informed 
10nl) right, at the Cloſe of the Night, and the Riſing of the Houſe; ſo that every | 
19 U Body muſt have taken it as a clear Thing, that they could at any Time come to 

1 fut- 


| 4 a Reſolution upon any general Point of Law, whenever they ſhould ſee it expe- 
ingk# dient ſo to do, ſed Verbum ſapienti ſat oft.” | : 
orit) . | E Tt 
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1 E It appears to me, that there is a clear and neceſſary Diſtinction between 
an Act impoſing a Tax for the ſingle Purpoſe of Revenue, and thoſe Acts 


which have been made for the Regulation of Frade, and have produced 


_—_ Revenue in Conſequence of their Effet and Operation as Regulations of 


The Colonies claim the Privileges of Br:11f Subjects It has been proved 
to be inconſiſtent with thoſe Privileges, to 'I ax them without their own Con- 
ſent, and it hath been demonſtrated, that a Tax impoſed by Parliament is 
Tax without their Conſent. | . TR 


The Subordination of the Colonies, and the Authority of the Parliament 
to preſerve it, have been fully acknowledged. Not only the Welfare, but 


perhaps the Exiſtence of the Mother-Country, as an independent Kingdom, | 


may reſt upon her Trade and Navigation, and theſe ſo far upon her In- 
tercourſe with the Colonies, that, if this ſhould be neglected, there would 


ſoon be an End to that Commerce, whence her greateſt Wealth is derived, 
and upon which her Maritime Power is principally founded. From theſc 
Conſiderations, the Right of the Britiſb Parliament to regulate the Trade 
of the Colonies, may be juſtly deduced ; a Denial of it would contradict = 


the Admiſſion of the Subordination, and of the Authority to preſerve it, 


reſulting from the Nature of the Relation between the Mother-Country and 
her Colonies. It is a common, and frequently the moſt proper Method to 
The Authority of the 
_Mother-Country to regulate the Trade of the Colonies, being unqueſtion- 
able, what Regulations are the moſt proper, are to be of Courſe ſubmitted to 
the Determination of the Parliament; and, if an incidental Revenue, ſhould 


regulate Trade by Duties on Imports and Exports. 


be produced by ſuch Regulations; theſe are not therefore unwarrantable. 


A Right to impoſe an internal Tax on the Colonies, without their Con- 
| ſent for the ſingle 9 8 of Revenue, is denied; a Right to N on their 
uty, may, | . 
If the Claims of the Mo- 
ther- Country and the Colonies ſhould ſeem on ſuch an Occaſion to interfere, | 


Trade without their Conſent is admitted. The Impoſition of a 
in ſome Inſtances, be the proper Regulation. 
and the Point of Right to be doubtful, (which I take to be otherwiſe) it is 
eaſy to gueſs that the Determination will be on the Side of Power, and that 
the Inferior will be conſtrained to ſubmit *. „ 785 

c hk om The 


» In the Reign of our great Deliverer, when the Engliſs and the Dutch were at! 
War with France, they joined in preventing the Northern Powers from carrying on 
a Trade with the Enemy, M. Groning having formed a Deſign, to prove the Right 

Es 260; EE oP 


_ „ 


1 


The Writer on the Regulations lately made with reſpect to the Colonies, 


3 who is ſaid to have been well informed, aſſerts a Fact, which indiſputably 
proves, that the Impoſitions mentioned, were only Regulations of Trade, 


y 4 
on] 
« => 7 


and can, with no kind of Propriety, be conſidered in any other Light. The 


Fact he aſſerts, is, that“ the whole Remittance from all the Taxes in the 


 « Colonies, at an Average of Thirty Years, has not amounted to 1900 J. a 
„ Year, and in that Sum, 7 or 800 J. per Annum only, have been remitted 
„ from North- America; and, to make it ſtill more ridiculous, the Eſtabliſh- 
e ment of Officers neceſſary to collect that Revenue of 1900/7. amounts to 
2 £76004, fer Annum.” 


It would be ridiculous indeed to ſuppoſe, that the Parliament would raiſe 
a Revenue by Taxes in the Colonies to defray Part of the National Expence, 
the Collection of which Taxes would increaſe that Expence to a Sum more 
than three Times the Amount of the Revenue; but, the Impoſitions being 
conſidered in their true Light, as Regulations of Trade, the Expence ariſing 
from an Eſtabliſhment neceſſary to carry them into Execution, is ſo far from 
being ridiculous, that it may be wiſely incurred.  _ rs 


The Author of the Claim of the Colonies, &c. gives (as hath been ob- 
| ſerved,) the Epithets of anjuſt and partial, to a Tax which ſhould be impo- 


ſed upon the Non-EleQors, only in Britain; and, in that very Inſtance, 
proves, that a Tax upon the Non-Electors in the Colonies, is more unjuſt 


and partial, and yet undertakes to defend the Juſtice of it; and the Writer 


on the Regulations of the Colonies declares, that it is in vain to call the 
Acts he. has cited as Precedents, by the Name of mere Regulations, not- 
. withſtanding he hath irrefragably proved, that they are ridiculous, if con- 


ſidered in any other Light. (See The Regulation of the Colonies, &c, 4 


Page 105—57, and The Claim of the Colonies, &c. Page 28, 29, 30.) 


of the Northern Powers to a free Trade and Navigation, communicated his Plan to 


and defired the Opinion of Baron Puffendorf upon it, who obſerved, that as the 
Queſtion had not been ſettled upon clear and undeniable Principles, and there was 


2 Mixture of Fact and Right, the Confederates might contend that they have a 
Right to diſtreſs the Enemy, and, as the Means to attain that Purpoſe, to reſtrain 


the Trade of the Northern Powers, an Argument that with ſuperior Force wou'd be 


Concluſive. 5 


+ A grave Anſwer to a little pert Pamphlet, called the Obje4ions to the Taxati- 
on, c. would be too Iudicrous. When the Author of it talks of Orders to be 


. obſerved under Pains and Penalties, he uſes the awful Style of a 1d of 1 


but it was too conſtrained for him to ſupport, and he therefore very naturally relapſed 


| Into the Character of a Jack-Pudding. He had very little Reaſon to apprehend that 


Lock, Sidney, or Selden, would be called upon to pull off his Cap. 
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make it, in any Degree, reſemble the Impoſitions of the Stamp- Act. 
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Debts due by Speeialty. 


| Teſtimony would have, if given, viv V oer, in open Court. _ | 


1 


Though I conceive that the Diſtinction which hath been ſuggeſted, is ſui. 4 
aciently evident, and that the Argument from Precedents hath been refuted, 
yet, as there have been T'wo or Three Inſtances particularly enforced and 


relied upon, I muſt beg the Reader's Patience whilſt I examine them ſepa- 


har 


rately, without undertaking the Taſk to remove every Incongruity to be with 


found in the Writings of the Enemies of America on this Occaſion ; for i: Debt 
would require an Hercules to cleanſe the Stable.. 9 
The 570 Geo. II, it is alledged, ©* abrogates ſo much of the Common Lato a, his D 
«< relates to Deſcents of Freeholds in America, takes from the Son the Right of In., able, 
« heritance in the Lands the Crown had granted to the Father, and his Heirs in bad a 


„ abſolute Fee, makes them Aſſets, and applies them to the Payment of "tute « 


* Debts and Accounts contracted by the Father, without the Participation of the L 
«© the Son; it ſets aſide the Sort of Evidence required by the Common Law, wWhicl 
and ęflabliſp d by every Court of Fuſtice in America, in Proof of a Debt, © 
and enjoins the Admiſſion of an ex Parte Affidavit. The Power of Parli- In 
« ament having been exerciſed to take away the Lands of the People in America, prefei 
<« the moſt ſacred Part of any Man's Property, and 4iſpo/mg of them for the tied 1 
« Uſe of private Perſons, en of Great-Britain, who can queſtion,” Engla 
ſays the Examiner, “ the Parliament's Right to take away a /mall Part of Steps 
ce the Products of thoſe Lands, and apply it to the public Service @ 50 e 

: : Debt 


It is very obſervable, that in applying this Statute, a Language is made gents, 


| uſe of, which gives the Idea of Violence; and it muſt be confeſſed, that ency 
great Aggravation of Features, and ftrong Colouring, were neceſſary, to the ui 


N os 3 
It would be uſeleſs, as well as tedious, to point out every Miſrepreſenta- Specic 


tion in this Application, ſince that will be effectually done, by briefly ſhew- by m 
ing the Effect of the 5% Geo. II, and ſuggeſting the Occaſion of making that Law, 


Statute. ly e 

Lands, Negroes, &c. in the Plantations, are made Aſſets for the Satis- As 
faction of all Debts owing to his Majeſty, or any of his Subjects, in like Man- gem 
ner as Real Eſtates are, by the Law of England liable to the Satisfaction of to pro 


If the Creditor reſides in Great-Britain, the Affidavits of his Witneſſes 
taken there, are to be allowed as Evidence, and to have the ſame Force their f 


The 
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The Evidence mentioned in the Statute, prevailed in moſt, if not all the 
ed, Colenies, before the Statute, and Lands were alſo liable to the Satisfaction 
nd of all Debts in moſt Inſtances, by the Method practiſed alſo in the Court of 
da- Chancery in England, of marſhalling Aſſets. In ſome of the Colonies, 
be without this Circuity, Lands were immediately liable to ſimple Contract 
- It Debts. | £35 | RN | | 


Independent of the Statute, when the Creditor obtains a Judgment againſt 
4. his Debtor, all his Lands, &c. over which he has a % ing Power, are li- 
In- able, and, ſince the Statute, only ſuch Lands, &c. are Aſſets, as the Debtor 
in had a Power to diſpoſe of. It appears then, that all the Effect of the Sta- 
of tute on this Head, is to ſubject Real Eſtates to the Payment of Debts after 
% the Death of the Debtor, (for the moſt Part, the Caſe before the Statute) 
w, which might have been made Subject before his Death, | 
li- In many of the Colonies, the Provincial Creditors of deceaſed Debtors, were 
ca, preferred to the Britiſb, in the fame Degree, by Acts of Aﬀembly which car- 
the tied the Appearance of Partiality ; tho' in Fact, the Effect of the Laws of 
1,” England gave Riſe to them; for, upon Bankruptcies in Great-Britain, the 
- of Steps required by the Statutes to entitle Creditors to a Satisfaction, effectu- 

ally exclude Colony Creditors in moſt Caſes, and their Diſtance, when their 

Debtors die in Great-Britain, where Colony Creditors have not ſtanding A- 
ade gents, as the Merchants have in the Plantations, and there happens a Defici- 
hat ency of Aﬀets, ſhuts them out likewiſe from all Chance of Satisfaction in 

to the uſual Scramble among Creditors for the Debtor's Eſtate on ſuch Events. 


In ſome of the Colonies they changed, by Acts of Aﬀembly, certain 
ta- Species of Perſonal Property, e. g. Negroes, into the Nature of Real Eſtates, 
w- by making them deſcendible; and, by this Alteration. of the Common 
hat Law, and Confuſion of the former Diſtinction of Property, very conſider- 

ably diminiſhed the perſonal Fund, liable to a Debts. | 


tis- 19 As theſe Circumſtances were repreſented and believed to be great Diſcou- 

an- TRgements to the Trade of the Mother-Country, after repeated Requiſitions 
of to provide a Remedy in the Colonies, in which the Grievance was moſt ſen- 

libly felt, had been diſregarded, the Statute was finally made. 

es 


elr 


This was, without Doubt, a Subject upon which the Superintendence of 
de Mother-Country might be juſtly exerciſed ; it being relative to her 
Trade and Navigation, upon which her Wealth and her Power depend, 
he ME | Vͤ„ ia and 


C9 4. 

and the Preſervation of her Superiority, and the Subordination of the Colo. 
nies, are ſecured, and therefore is comprehended in the Diſtinction. 
After citing, and applying this Statute, the Examiner takes Occaſion to 
' inſult a Gentleman of a moſt amiable and reſpectable Character, becauſe he 


preſumed, it ſeems, to queſtion the Univerſality of Parliamentary Power, 


and appears to be ſo totally occupied in the Buſineſs of Defamation, as no: 


to be aware of his running into the moſt egregious Inconfiſtencies. If the 
Examiner is a Lawyer, he has betray'd the moſt ſhameful Ignorance; if anf 


Agent, the moſt infamous Unfaithfulneſs. Had the American Chief Fuſti: 
acted in England, as too many of his Countrymen have done—Had he paid 
his Court to Power, by mean Compliances, and endeavoured to recommend 
himſelf, by inventing Accuſations againſt the Colonies, by repreſenting the 
Inhabitants in them, as a refractory, diſloyal, and rebellious People, and 
by propoſing Schemes for their Depreſſion Had he not firmly maintaine! 
his Character of Honour and Probity, we ſhould not have ſeen this Impeach- 
ment of his Underſtanding ; but he left the "Taſk of Proftitution to the Man 
of ſordid Views, %% h e 
| Ille ſuperbos Aditus Regum, 
Duraſq; fores, expers Somni 
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Had the Colonies,” ſays the Examiner, “ agreed to the Impoſition o 
<« the Stamp-Duties, a Precedent would have been eſtabliſhed for their be. 
» ing conſulted, before any Impoſition upon them by Parliament woul 
<< hereafter take Place.” He intimates that they were adviſed by ſome © 
their Agents to take this Courſe : If fuch Advice hath been given, it wa 
weak or inſidious, and the Agents who recommended the Meaſure, ought 

to be removed for their Incapacity or their 'Treachery. IE 


How would the Precedent have been eftabliſhed, or, if it had, what 
would have been the Advantage ? This Conduct would have admitted, that 


the. Colonies might be Taxed at any Time, and in any Manner, withouf 
their Confent ; and conſequently, would at once have been an effectual Surf 


render of all their Privileges as Britiſh Subjects. 


2 If Precedents were to be regarded, when a Tax in America, for the Jen 
Purpoſe of Revenue, is required, they are not wanting. Upon ſuch Occ 


fions, the Courſe hath always, and uniformly ;been, till the Impoſition d 
the Stamp-Duties, to tranſmit Requiſitions to the Colonies; and, if th: 
Inftance cited by the Examiner, is, in any Degree pertinent, he has "__ 
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: f his Appendix, that the Method of Requiſition was in that purſued ; for, the 
Lords of Trade, in their Report, expreſsly mention the Refuſal of the Co- 
lonies to comply with the Requiſitions tranſmitted to them, to remove the 
| to] . Grievance complained of. | 
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e Clauſs in the Mutiny Act during the late War is alſo relied upon, 


but with how much Propriety, few Words will evince. 


anf The Acts of Aſſembly of each Colony, could have no obligatory Force 
2 beyond the Limits of each; but the Service of the Colony Troops, was 
not confined within the ſame Colony in which they were raiſed; it is 
therefore evident that the Provincial Legiſlatures, had not an Authority 
| adequate to the great Object of the military Operations in America, which 
was not merely the Defence of the Plantations, by Meaſures executed with- 
in their ee Brute but the Enemy was attacked in his own Country, and 
for this Purpoſe the Britiſb and American Troops acted conjunctly. On this 
Occaſion it was not only convenient, that the Troops employed in the ſame 
Service, ſhould be ſubject to the ſame Diſcipline, but it was indiſpenſably 
neceſſary that this Diſcipline ſhould be eſtabliſhed by A4 if Parliament, the 
Authority of the Provincial Legiſlatures being deemed to be incompetent. 
And it is to be remarked, moreover, that the Provincial Troops were raiſed 
þ and paid by the Colonies, and that it was in the Power of their Aſſemblies, 


a Power exerciſed by ſome of them, to Diſband or Reduce them when 
they pleaſed, and therefore their Supporting and Keeping them up, was an 
effectual Conſent to the Act of Parliament; but as hath been ſhewn, an 


internal Tax may be as compleatly and adequately laid in every Colony, by 


the Authority of the reſpective Aſſemblies, as by the Britiſh Parliament, and 


therefore there is not the ſame Neceſſity for the Interpoſition of the Mother 
Country in this, as in the other Inſtance, and the Colonies with Reference 
to the 
ſent to it, nor is 


tamp-Act, are not called upon to do any Act expreſſive of their Aſ- 


Extent. 


The Act for the Eſtabliſpment of a Poſt- Office in the Colonies (9 Anne, C. 10,) 
comes the neareſt to the Subject of any Regulation that hath been men- 
tioned z but yet it is materially diſtinguiſhable from the Stamp-Act. For 


the ſame Reaſon that an Act of Parliament was neceſſary to ſecure the Diſ- 


(cipline of the Provincial Troops, acting in Conjunction with the Britiſh 
Forces during the late War, the Authority of Parliament might be proper 


for the general Eſtabliſhment of a regular Poſt-Office, for as the Laws of 


each Colony, are in their Operation confined within the Limits of each, 


prohibitory 


it in their Power to hinder it's taking Effect in the fulleſt 


11 


prihibitory and compulſive Clauſes to enforce a general Obſervance, with- 


out which the Eſtabliſnment would fail, might be eluded. If a Man ſhould 
maliciouſly give a Wound in one Colony, and the wounded Perſon die in 


another, the Offender could not be convicted of Murder, becauſe the whole 


Fact conſtituting that Crime, would not be cognizable in the Colony where 


the Wound was given, or the Death happened; and the ſame Principle is | 
applicable to every other inferior Offence, and intimates in what Manner 
This Matter therefore of the Poft- | 


prohibitory Clauſes might be evaded. 


Office, may be referred to the general Superintending Authority of the Mo- | . 


ther-Country, tke Power of the Provincial Legiſlatures being too ſtinted to 1 


reach it, In this View, and upon the Conſideration of the general Con- 
venience and Accommodation ariſing from the Eſtabliſhment,” the People of 
America have not complained of it, but if this Inſtance were more pertinent 
than it is, it would only prove what hath been too often proved before— 
When Men do not ſuſpe& any Deſigns to invade their Rights, and ſubdolous 
Steps taken to that End, are productive of immediate Convenience without 
pointing out their deſtructive Tendency, they are frequently involved in 
Ruin before they are aware of Danger, or that the Conduct flowing from 
the Negligence of innocent Intentions, may afford an Handle to Man of 
different Diſpofitions, for the Commiſſion of Opprefſion—Otf the Truth of 
theſe Obſervations the Hiſtories of all People who have once been bleſſed 
with Freedom, and have loft it, exhibit abundant Examples. 


When Inſtances are urged as an authoritative Reaſon for adopting a new 
Meaſure, tney are proved to be more important from this Uſe of them, 
and ought therefore to be reviewed with Accuracy, and canvaſſed with 
Stritneſs, What is propoſed ought to be incorporated with what hath been 
done, and the Reſult of both ſtated and conſidered as a ſubſtantive original 
Queſtion, and if the Meaſure propoſed is incompatible with the conſtituti- 
onal Rights of the Subject, it is ſo far from being a rational Argument, 
that Conſiſtency requires an Adoption of the propoſed Meaſure, that, on the 
contrary, it ſuggeſts the ſtrongeſt Motive for aboliſhing the Precedent; when 


therefore an Inſtance of Deviation from the Conſtitution is preſſed as a Rea- 
ſon for the Eftabliſhment of a Meaſure ſtriking at the very Root of all Liberty; 


tho' the Argument is inconcluſive, it ought to be uſeful. 


Wherefore if a ſufficient Anſwer were not given to the Argument drawn 
from Precedents, by ſhewing that none of the Inſtances adduced are ap- 
plicable, I ſhould have very little Difficulty in denying the Juſtice, of the 
Principle on which it is founded, What hath been done, if wrongful, 


confers no Right to repeat it. To juſtify Oppreſſion and Outrage, by 
8 : e Inſtances 
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- | Inſtances of their Commiſſion, is a Kind of Argument which never can 
produce Conviction, tho' it may their Acquieſcence, whom the Terror of 
greater Evils may reſtrain from reſiſting, and thus the Deſpotiſm of the Eaſt 
4 __ be ſupported, and the natural Rights of Mankind be trampled under 
Feet. 
dents, but on the Principles of the Conſtitution, and hath been put upon its 
- 7 proper Point already diſcuſſed, whether the Colonies are repreſented or not, 
= | 


in Parliament. 
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As the Name of Hampden occurred to the Examiner in his Deſign of 
caſting an oblique Reflection upon the Colonies, it is ſurpriſing he did not 
recollect, that very numerous Precedents have been applied in the Defence 
of an arbitrary and oppreſſive Proceeding, deſtructive of the eſſential Prin- 
ciple of Engliſhb Liberty. But, tho' meer Acts of Power prove no Right, yet 
the real Opinion entertained of it, may be inferred from Forbearance; for 
Mankind are generally ſo fond of Power, that they are oftener tempted to 
exerciſe it beyond the Limits of Juſtice, than induced to ſet Bounds to it 
from the f 
if I had deny'd the Principle of this Kind of Reaſoning, without ſhewing | 
the DefeRs of the artificial painted Precedents which have been produced, 
1 might ſtill very conſiſtently urge, that, the repeated and uniform Requiſi- 
| tions of the Engliſb Miniſters, as often as Occaſions for the /mgle Purpoſe of 
Revenue have happened, tranſmitted to the Colonies to tax themſelves b 
Provincial Acts and the Acts of Parliament regulating the Trade of the 
Plantations, as well as of Ireland, without one Inſtance, before the Stamp- 
Act of a Tax impoſed by Parliament upon either, for the unmixed Purpoſe 
of Revenue, prove, that the Impoſition of a Tax upon them without their 
| Conſent, hath conſtantly been held to be inconſiſtent with their Conſtituti- 
onal Rights and Privileges. 


I 


awn 
ap- 


preſume it will hardly be contended, that Jreland, over which the Courts of 
Juſtice in England have a ſuperintendent Power, is not, at leaſt, as ſubject 
to Great-Britain as the Colonies are. 15 


ſition would have been improper, viz. that “ the Sums raiſed muſt be paid 
into the Exchequer, and, if levied by the Provincial Aſſemblies, the Par- 


This is ſo extremely futile, that it would be almoſt abſurd to beſtow a ſeri- 
- ous Refutation upon it. : 5 

by Why muſt the Sums raiſed, be paid into the Exchequer ? If the Intention 
nces is to apply them in the Colonies to any interna] Purpoſe, why muſt they 


[41 ] 


The Queſtion of Right, therefore, doth not depend upon Prece- 


pure Conſideration of the Rectitude of Forbearance. Wherefore, 


I have joined Ireland with the Colonies, and 


A moſt extraordinary Reaſon hath been given, why the Method of Requi- 


«* liament would have no Right to enquire into the Expenditure of them.“ 


be 


— — — In +> — 
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E L 
be remitted to Great-Britain? If Armies are to be kept up in America, to de- 

fend the Colonies againſt Themſelves, (for it can hardly be imagined that c 
Troops are neceſſary for their Protection againſt any foreign Enemy) or are (0 
to be employed in the national Service of Cropping the Ears, and Slitting the | «+ 
Noſtrils of the Civil Magiſtrates, as Marks of Diſtinction *, why muſt the 6c 
Money be paid into the Exchequer ? Or, if it ſhould be paid into the Ex-“ 
chequer, in order to be applied towards ſinking the national Debt, Why! 
might not the Parliament enquire into the Application of it? Does the Exa- | © 
miner, in his Idea of the Parliament, figure to himſelf a Monſter with an 
Hand that can reach to the utmoſt Verge of the Britiſb Dominions, and | © 
clutch and cruſh Millions of Subjects at a Gripe; but, when the Object is | no 
near, apt to be rendered by ſome magical Influence, ſo ſhort, and ſo feeble, F an 
as not to be able to reach the Exchequer, or to ſqueeze the Chancellor of it? | ter 
We are aſſured that there never can be any irregular “ Attempts of the | ant 

“ Prerogative upon our Rights, whilſt we are bleſſed with a Prince of the | of 
„ glorious Line of Brunſwick upon the Throne of Great-Britain.” I have | att 
all the Confidence in the excellent Diſpoſitions of our preſent moſt gracious | lity 
Sovereign that an Engh/hman ought to have, but I can't penetrate into Fu- | wo 
turity; and, as the Examiner hath not yet eſtabliſhed the Character of a ane 
Prophet, I muſt conſider this Afﬀertion rather as a curious Specimen of Lip- | dic 
Loyalty, I will not call it extravagant Adulation, than as a ſober Recom- þ wil 
mendation, to ſurrender all thofe Guards and Securities of Liberty, which [ UN 
the Conſtitution of a Free Government hath provided; but, if the Britiſh A. dol 
mericans ſhould ever be reduced to the unhappy Neceſſity of giving up their | bec 
Natural Rights, and their Civil Privileges, I believe they would as ſoon | the 
make the Surrender to a Prince of the Line of Brunſwick, as to any other | Pre 
Mortal, or Number of Mortals, in the Univerſe, | per 
. | 5 0 con 
We have ſeen too a Piece in ſome of our late News-Papers, all bedawbed | ed 
with the Lace of Compliment—There is no End to human Ambition ! It is | me! 
perpetually reſtleſs, and puſhing forward. If a little P=Q—r + is raiſed to ſo « 
the Title of Excellency, and the Rank of a Kind of Viceroy, there is till | nev 
a Summit beyond the Eminence to which he hath been elevated, that he is | 4ga; 
ſollicitous to gain. I 3 R 
* See the Narrative of the Outrages committed by the Soldiery, on Mr. Juſtice |- bert 
Walker in Canada. „ 1 5 | = 3 but 

+ A late notable Speech puts me in Mind of the Ingenuity of the Female Diſpu- do, 
tant, who uſed to ſilence Debate, by crying out, God bleſs the King and what haut Th 
yen to ſay to that? | „ e 

| It] lity 


1 1 


It hath been truly ſaid, that “it will be no eaſy Taſk to perſuade the A- 


te yyericans to forſake the Culture of their Lands, to leave the Ways their 
e Fathers trod, and in which themſelves were Trained, to drop a Buſi- 

s neſs they already underſtand, in which they have had long Experience, 
„ and by which their Families have thriven, to change all their Habits of 
„Thinking, and their Manner of Life, in order to apply to Aits which 


they do not know, or know but imperfectly, and that where Eſtates may 
1 


A 


be eaſily raiſed by mere Tillage, the Temptations to Manufacture are 


wanting, and Men, who can depend upon their Induſtry alone, will not 
have Recourſe to Arts for Subſiſtence.” But that which Perſuaſion might 
not effect, and to which peculiar Circumſtances might be adverſe, Neceſſity, 
and an Alteration of thoſe Circumſtances, may accompliſh. When the Al- 
ternative is propoſed, and the one Part of it aſſures Succets, and a comfort- 
able Support by a moderate Application of Induſtry, familiarized by Uſe, 
and rendered eaſy by Practice ; and the other affording only an Experiment 


of precarious Iſſue, calling for an Application unexperienced and dreaded, 


attended with Perplexity, and productive of irkſome Anxiety, the Genera- 
But, though it 
would gain the Preference of Choice, yet, if the Alternative is taken away, 
and Choice yields to Neceſſity, the Enterprizing will form Projects, the ju- 
dicious improve, the Induſtrious execute them. 
will animate the timid to make Trial of the Means which have ſucceeded 
under the Direction of others, ſtimulate the Phlegmatic, and rouſe the In- 
 dolent—Should the Neceſſity after a little Time, ceaſe, new Habits may 
become as ſtrong as the old, and the Alternative would therefore be altered, 
the Choice be an Act of Deliberation, rather than of blind Impulſe ; old 
Prejudices would. be greatly abated, if not extinguiſh'd, new Attachments, 
perhaps, be formed. 
conjectured or foretold, and perhaps the moſt Confident might be diſappoint- 
ed by the Event. It is not ſo difficult for Men to ſtrike into new Employ- 
ments and Methods of Life, when impelled by the Urgency of Diſtreſs, nor 
| ſo eaſy to call them back to their old Manner of Life, and divert them from 
new Paiſuits experienced to be profitable, and productive of the beſt Security 
is | againſt Oppreſſion, as ſome ſeem to apprehend. | 


lity of Mankind would not helitate in chuſing the former. 


Succeſs, in one Inſtance, 


From this Change, different Conſequences may be 


| It is not contended that the Colonies ought to be indulged in a general Li- 


berty of Exporting and Importing every Thing in what Manner they pleaſe, 
but, ſince they are hindered from making all the Advantages the 
do, and what Advantages might they not make, if under no 

They have a good Plea againſt all Rigour and Severity, not abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary. That Britſh Manufactures come dearer, and not fo good in Qua- 
lity to America, as formerly, is a wr general Complaint, and what Effect 


might 
hecks ? © 


it 
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it may have, ſhould they ſtill grow dearer and worſe in Quality, or the Co- | left 
lonies be rendered leſs able to conſume them, is a Conſideration which con- Ho 
cerns Great-Britain, at leaſt as much as the Colonies. An increaſe of Price, | Ra 


and falling in the Goodneſs of Quality, is the uſual Effect of Monopolies ; diſe 
there is no Danger of Foreigners taking Advantage of this Circumſtance | 


in America, whatever they may do in other Countries; but the Induſtry it | 
may give Riſe to in America, when other Circumſtances concur, is not diffi- wh 
cult to be foreſeen. | e Lor 
e TEE | So ns 

It muſt be acknowledged, that the Balance of Trade between Great-Bri- | Sup 


tain and her Colonies, is conſiderably againſt the latter, and that no Gold or Sub 
Silver Mines have yet been diſcovered in the old American Settlements, or J neil 
among the Treaſures of the new Acquiſitions. How then is this Balance to | Ex 

be diſcharged ? The former Trade of the Colonies, which enabled them to | imp 
keep up their Credit with Great-Britain, by applying the Balance they gain- ine 

| ed againſt Foreigners, is now fo fettered with Difficulties, as to be almoſt grac 
| prohibited. In order therefore to reduce the Balance againſt them up- | _ 
| on the Trade, between the Colonies and Great- Britain, this Trade muſt be | Y 
contracted, fo as to bring the Scales to an Equilibrium, or a Debt will be | be 
incurred that can't be paid off, which will diſtreſs the Creditor as well as the | be 
| Debtor, by the Inſolvency of the latter. The Income alſo of the Colonies, | duſt 
which was before inveſted in their Trade, will be diminiſhed in Proportion | neee 
to the Produce of the Stamp-Act, and therefore the Amount of that Pro- 


duce muſt be drawn out, which will create a further Reduction of the | A 
Fade. PI Et Ho, Ss © 
| vant 


I confeſs that I am one of thoſe who do not perceive the Policy in Iaying ] Buſi 
{ Difficulties and Obſtructions upon the gainful Trade of the Colonies with | The 
Foreigners, or that it even makes any real Difference to the Engliſʒh Nation, I mod 
whether the Merchants, who carry it on with Commodities Great-Britain mig} 
will not purchaſe, reſide in Philadelphia, New-York or Boſton, London, ore, ertio 
or Liverpool, when the Balance gained by the American Merchant in the Pur- Þ who! 
ſuit of that Trade, centers in Great-Br:tain, and is applied to the Diſcharge or th 
of a Debt contracted by the Conſumption of Britþh Manufactures in the [ ther, 
Colonies, and in this to the Support of the national Expence. 


If, in Conſequence of the Obſtructions, or Regulations as they are cal- Falrea' 
led, of their Commerce, and the Impoſition of Taxes upon their Properties, ÞSpiri1 
the Colonies ſhould only be driven to obſerve the ſtricteſt Maxims of Fruga- Þhave 
lity, the Conſequence would rather be diſagreeable than hurtful Should Diffic 


they be forced to uſe new Methods of Induſtry, and to have Recourſe to Ithere 
Arts for a Supply of Neceſſaries, the Difficulty in Succeeding would pros dtep. 
e DN es LE 


0 


Hope of it. 
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leſs than the Apprehenſion of Miſcarrying, and the Benefit greater than the 


' A prudent Man, conſtrained to abridge his Outgoings, will conſider 


| what Articles of Expence may be retrenched or given up, without Diſtreſs 
or Diſcomfort, and if, after this ſaving, he ſtill finds that his Expences ex- 
ceed his Income, he will then conſider of what Articles he can provide a 
Supply by the Application of domeſtic Induſtry, or whether ſome tolerable 
| Subſtitute may 
neither buy, nor hath Skill or Ability to fabricate. 
Expedient which is at firſt but an indifferent Shift, Uſe and Experience will 
improve into Convenience, that Practice will confer Knowledge and Skill, 
and theſe Facility and Satisfaction, and tho' the Progreſs ſhould be flow and 
| gradual, Habit will grow with it, and produce Reconcilement and Content. 


not be fallen upon to anſwer the Purpoſe of what he can 


What are called in North-America, Luxuries, ought for the moſt Part, to 
be ranked among the Comforts and Decencies of Life, but theſe will not 
be relinquiſhed, if a Supply of Neceflaries may be provided by domeſtic In- 
duſtry 
need not, depend upon Great- Britain. 


For Food, thank GOD, they do not, and for Raiment they 


Any thin Covering in the Summer to preſerve Deceney, and ſubſtantial 


Cloathing in the Winter to repel the Cold, are ſufficient for Domeſtic Ser- 
| vants and Labourers, and theſe may be provided without any Remora to the 
| Buſineſs of Tillage, for there are many Intervals in which it is ſuſpended. 
| There are Times too, when the Employment is fo ſlight. as. to.be rather a 

moderate Exerciſe, than a labortous Taſk, when the Work that is done 

might be performed by half the Number of Labourers without exceſſive Ex- 
ertion, or. exhauſting Fatigue. 
whom the Feebleneſs of immature Years, or their Sex, at particular Periods, 
or the Decrepitude of old Age, diſcharge from the Duties of Tillage. 
ther, and Wool, and Cotton, and Flax, are at Hand: How eaſy then is 
the neceſſary Cloathing provided for thoſe whoſe Station does not require 
any Attention or Regard to Faſhion, or Elegance; fo eaſy, that many have 
already gone into. this Manutacture without any other Impulſe, than the 

Spirit of Induſtry, which can't bear Inaction, tho' the Savings on this Head 

have afterwards been neglected. In this very conſiderable Branch, fo little 

Difficulty is there, that a Beginning is Half the Work. The Path is beaten, 

there is no Danger of loſing th 
Ptep. But, why ſhould they ſtop at the Point of cloathing Labourers? Why 


There are beſides in moſt Families thoſe 


Lea- 


the Way, there are Directors to guide every 


not 


There are few People of the higheſt, and even of the middle 
Rank, but would upon a ſtrict Scrutiny into their ordinary Diſburſements, 
diſcover ſome Articles that would admit of Defalcation. | 


He will reflect that the 


not proceed, when 2 your and Strength will increaſe with the Progreſſion, 


| A Garment of Linſey-Wolſey, when made the Diſtinction of real Patrio- 


the Pageantry, and the Robes, and the Plumes, and the Diadem of an Em- 
peror without it. Let the Emulation be not in the Richneſs and Variety of | 
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to eloath the Planters ! When the Firſt Stage is arrived at, the Spirits will 
be Reeruited, and the Second ſhould be Undertaken with Alacrity, ſince it 
may be Performed with Eafe, 
and hath ſucceeded, Let the Manufacture of Aurea be the Symbol of Dig- 
nity, the Badge of Virtue, and it will ſoon break the Fetters of Dittrefs 


tiſm, is more honourable and attractive of Reſpect and Veneration, than all 


foreign Productions, but in the Improvement and Perfection of our own— 
Let it be demonſtrated that the Subjects of the Brizzh Empire in Europe and 


America are the ſame, that the Hardſhips of the latter will ever recoil upon | 


the * former. 


In Theory, it is ſuppoſed that each is equally important to the other, that 
all partake of the Adverſity and Depreſſion of any. The Theory is juſt, 


and Time will certainly eſtabliſh it but, if another Principle ſhould be | 


ever hereafter adopted in Practice, and a Violation deliberate, cruel, ungrate- 


ful, and attended with every Circumſtance of Provocation, be offered to our | 
fundamental Rights, why ſhould we leave it to the flow Advances of Time, | 
of the Authors of | 
the Injury, whoſe View it may be to accompliſh their ſelfiſn Purpoſes in the | | 


(which may be the great Hope and Reliance, probably 


* Upon a Surmiſe that a certain noble 31 was the Author of ſome Hardſhips : 
inflicted upon the Colonies, a reproachful and miſchievous Diſtinction hath been | 
d and | 
America, which every judicious Friend of the Colonies muſt with to fee aboliſh'd, | 


4, and of E—; 


made by ſome People, between the Natives of S—t— 


In this too, the Experiment hath been made | 


and an Union rather eftabliſh'd than Diviſions promoted. Every Man who has his 
All, and the Welfare of his Poſterity at Stake, upon the Proſperity of America, as | 
he hath an Intereſt in common with the Natives of it, ought to be conſidered as an | 
It is an effectual Way to make Men Adverſaries, to call and treat them | 


American: 
as ſuch 


—Beſides, laying aſide this Conſideration, the Diſtinction is extremely un- 


juſt; for, tho' there is too much Reaſon to believe, that ſome Natives of America, | 
and of E—g—4, who have reſided in the Colonies, have been inſtrumental in bring- 
ing upon us the Severities we deplore ; yet hath it never been even ſurmiſed, I ſpeak | 
it to their Honour, that any Native of S—!——4, refiding, or that ever did refide þ 
in America, had, in any Degree, a Hand in them. It is much to be feared, if the] 


Breach which a too eager Proſecution of the little Views of Party, hath made among | 
the Inhabitants of a Colony, heretofore the moſt diſtinguiſhed for Prudence and U- 


nanimity, ſhould not be cloſed, in Conſideration of the general Calamity, that Ame- . 


rica, as well as Denmark, will furniſh an Inſtance of the exceſſive Temerity of po-] 
litical Animoſity. 5 | 


. 
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| would ſtrike Home, and immediately. 
| - Subtilty would not be able to impoſe on the moſt ignorant and credulous ; 


| | The good or bad Succeſs of one Attempt to oppreſs, generally produces or 
prevents future Impoſitions. 


171 


Interval) to prove what might be demonſtrated immediately Inſtead of 
moping, and puling, and whining to excite Compaſſion; in ſuch a Situation 


we ought with Spirit, and Vigour, and Alacrity, to bid Defiance to Ty- | 


ranny, by expoſing it's Impotence, by making it as contemptible, as it 
would be deteſtable. 


By a vigorous Application to Manufactures, the Con- 
ſequence of Oppreſſion in the Colonies to the Inhabitants of Great-Britain, 


None would miſtake it. Craft and 


for if any ſhould be fo weak of Sight as not to See, they would not be ſo 
callous as not to Feel it. Such Conduct would be the moſt dutiful and be- 
neficial to the Mother-Countrv. It would point out the Diſtemper when 
the Remedy might be eaſy, and a 


teration of Negimen 


Of this Meaſure ſhould there be Apprehenſions, and Miniſterial Orators 


and Panegyriſts endeavour to obviate them by obſerving, that, “it would 
e always be eaſy to reinſtate Things where they were, and that by eaſing 
c the Colonies of their Burthens, and giving Encouragement to their Pro- 


We ſhould mark well this Reaſoning 


g, and avail ourſelves of 


Beſides the Urgency of ſuch an Occaſion (ſhould it happen) there would | 
be another powerful Inducement to this fimple, natural, eaſy Method 


In common Life a Tameneſs in bearing a De- 


: | privation of Part of a Man's Property, encourages Rapacity to ſeize the reſt. 


Any Oppreſſion of the Colonies, would intimate an Opinion of them J 


am perſuaded they don't deſerve, and their Security as well as Honour 
ought to engage them to confute. 
Juſtice, and Inſult with Violence, which is the Caſe when an Injury is done 
to him who hath the Means of Redreſs in his Power; if the injured hath 
one inflammable Grain of Honour in his Breaſt, his Reſeniment will invi- 
gorate his Purſuit of Reparation, and animate his Efforts to obtain an effec- 
| tual Security againſt a Repetition of the Outrage. 


When Contempt is mixed with In- 


If the Caſe ſuppoſed ſhould really happen, the Reſentment I ſhould 
"| recommend would be a legal, orderly, and prudent Reſentment, to be ex- 


preſſed 


Cure at once effected by a ſimple Al- 


« duce; the Eſtabliſhment of any Manufacture in America might be pre- 
„ vented.” | 
the Inſtruction given by our Enemies, which would point out to Us the Re- 
medy, and the more ſpeedy the Application of it the better, and that would 
| depend upon ourſelves. 1 


Manufacture of fine Linen was totally unknown in the Kingdom 
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preſſed in a zealous and vigorous * Induſtry, in an immediate Uſe and una- 


> bating Application of the Advantages we derive from our Situation, a 


Reſentment which could not fail to produce Effects as beneficial to the Mo- 


ther-Country as to the Colonies, and which a Regard to her Welfare as 


well as our own, ought to inſpire us with on ſuch an Occaſion. 


Te General Aſſemblies would not, I ſuppoſe, have it in their Power to 


encourage, by Laws, the Proſecution of this beneficial, this neceſſary Mea- 
| ſure; but they might promote it almoſt as effectually by their Example, I | 

have, in my younger Days, ſeen fine Sights, and been captivated by their | 
dazzling Pomp and glittering Splendor ; but the Sight of our Repreſentatives, | 
all adorned in compleat Dreſſes of their own Leather, and Flax, and Wool, | 
manufactured by the Art and Induſtry of the Inhabitants of Virginia, would | 
excite, not the Gaze of Admiration, the Flutter of an agitated Imagination, | 
or the momentary Amuſement of a tranſient Scene, but a calm, ſolid, heart- | 
felt Delight. 'F 
ſplendid and magnificent Spectacle the moſt exquiſite Taſte ever painted, the | 
richeſt Fancy ever imagined, realized to the View—as much more Pleaſure | 
as a good Mind would receive from the Contemplation of Virtue, than of | 
Elegance; of the Spirit of Patriotiſm, than the Oſtentation of Opulence. 


Such a Sight would give me more Pleaſure than the muſt 


Not only, © as a Friend to the Colonies,” but, as an Inhabitant, having 


my All at Stake upon their Welfare +, I deſire an“ Exemption from Taxes, | 
« impoſed without my Conſent,” and I have reflected longer than “a Moment] 
upon the Conſequences :” I value it as one of the deareſt Privileges I en-| 


ree of it without Slavery, and I difown all other. I do not expect that the 


Intereſts of the Colonies will be di 


preſſion, Poſterity may perhaps experience, and SUFFICIENT FOR THE DAY 


WILL BE THE EVIL THEREOF. 


*The ingenious Mr. Hume obſerves, in his Hiſtory of James I, that the Englih 
fine Cloth was in ſo little Credit even at Home, that the King was obliged to ſeek 
Expedients by which he might engage the People of Faſhion to wear it, and the 
What an En- 
couragement to Induſtry ! This very penetrating Gentleman alſo recommends a nil 
Gowernment, as a proper Meaſure for preſerving the Dominion of England over her 


| + dee 7 he Regulations, &c. Page 11 1. 
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joy: I acknowledge Dependence on Great-Britain, but I can perceive a De- 


ered by ſome Men, but in Subſervi- 
ency to other Regards, The Effects of Luxury, and Venality, and Op- 
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5 f the 12? Cha. II, the Colonies are reſtrain'd e Hh 
„ing AL the Products enumerated in the Act to any foreign Ports. — 
XES, EH , JE By the 15 of the ſame King, they are Lab biet from 
ener: E * B GE importing Commodities of the Growth or Manufacture of 
en- 


r * Europe, except from GREAT-BRITAIN, ſaving a few Articles 
De- 2 48 ERS ION to th ne: „ 
the BHM e . 
erVi-t A Law, which reſtrains one Part, of the Society, from exporting it's Pro- 
Op- ducts to the moſt profitable Market, in favour of another; or obliges it to 
DAY import the Manufactures of one Country that are dear, inſtead of thoſe of 
another that are cheap, is effectually a Tax. For if the profitable Exporta- 
ton, and the Importation of the cheaper Commodities were permitted, a Tax 
ngliß equal to ſuch Gain in the former Caſe, and to the Saving in the latter, wou'd 
o ſeek leave that Part of the Society, in the ſame State and Condition, as if under 
ad thef the Prohibition and Reſtriction abovementioned. As for Inſtance in the 
n En. Caſe of Importation.— Suppoſe a Country which I will diſtinguiſh by the 
a mild Name of A, can purchaſe Commodities of the ſame Kind, and equal Good- 
er het eſs, 20 per Cent cheaper of B, than ſhe can of C ;—then it is clear, if A 
is prohibited from taking theſe Commodities of B, and obliged to purchaſe 
hem of C, that A is juſt in the ſame State and Condition, as if ſhe were 
 Fllow'd to purchaſe the Commodities of B, on paying thereon a Duty of 
N- TN EY a t | 20 per 


| 
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20 per Cent to C. This Inſtance, matatis mutandis, is equally applicable 


to the Cafe of Exportation. Hence it appears, that the Country favour'd 


F the Prohibition and Reſtriction, gains as much thereby, as it would do, if | 
the proportionate Tax were paid to it, upon taking off the Prohibition and | 
Reſtriction ; or, in other Words, the Profit which the one is hinder'd from | 
making, in Conſequence of the Prohibition and Reſtriction, is made by the | 


other, in whoſe favour they have been introduc'd, _ 


It hath been obſerved by a well-received Writer on the Subject of Trade, 


that a Prohibition acknowledges the Commodities it is laid on, to be | 
good and cheap, otherwiſe it were needleſs, and a Prohibition on the 
2 


cc 


< Goods of any one Nation, gives a Monopoly to other Nations, that raiſc 


<< the like.” ——Again—* A Prohibition againſt any one Nation, makes | 
© other Nations, having the like Commodities, take the Advantage and 
(0 | 


raiſe their Price, and is therefore a Tax,” * e 


If a Prohibition, extending to one Nation only in favour of many, con- 
fers a Monopoly, and is therefore a Tax; a Prohibition extending to all 


other Nations in favour of one, is indubitably ſo, 


From Virginia and Maryland are exported, communibus Annis, o, ooo Hogi- | 
heads of Tobacco to Great-Britain, of which it is ſuppos'd 60,000 are | 
thence re-exported, But theſe Colonies not being permitted to fend their | 

Markets diſtributively, in proportion to their | 
obacco pays double F * double Infurance, | 


Tobacco immediately to forei 
Demands, the re-exported | 
Commiſſion, and other Shipping Charges. The whole Quantity is, more- 


no more than that were imported into Great-Britain, and of this Glut Fo- 
reigners, and Purchaſers on Speculation alſo, avail themſelves. Beſides, a 


1 

N 
* 

1 


over, of Courſe much depreciated, for going all to Great-Britain, the Home- 
Market is overdone, by which Circumſtance, the Quantity requir'd for | 


Home- Conſumption is without Doubt purchaſed cheaper than it wou'd be, if | 


oreat deal of the Tobacco getting home late, the rigorous Seaſon hinders | 


it's being re-ſhipp'd for ſome Months, during which, it is dead on hand, | 
and moreover gives Advantage to Buyers—a Loſs to the Planter, which | 


wou'd be avoided, if the Tobacco cou'd be immediately ſent to it's proper 


Market. — _ 


The above quoted Author hath computed the Duties, Exciſes, Sc. on | 
Leather, at 50 per Cent; and the artificial Value of a Bale of Engliſb Cloth | i 
ariſing from Taxes, Monopolies and ill-judg'd Laws, at 51 per Cent, by 
which he means, that every Hundred Pounds Worth of that Species of Ma- 
nufacture, includes in that Sum 517. of Taxes. His Computation is, with- 

To = out 


* Sir Matthew Decker. 


out Doubt, too low now, Taxes having been increaſed very confiderab) 
fince the Time in which he Wrote. 


b per Cent. 
In the groſs Sum of che artificial Value, he computed the A- Es 
mount of the Taxes to be full - - - - - - - = MS 
Monopolies and ill-judg'd Laws, therefore ſtand at - - - 20 

| | 85 | 51 

; A Bale of Engliſb Cloth, Ong. <<<. == VF. 100 

; Includes an artificial Value VVV 


| The artificial Value ſubtracted, leaves the natural Value — 


20 per Cent for Monopolies, &c. I will ſtate the artificial Value ariſing from | 
| Taxes, only to be 330. 65. 8 d. which will hardly be objected to, for being ; 
too high. 


| The Colonies, it is ſuppos'd, take, annually, Manufacture 


| Therefare they pay an ANNUAL Tax of :-.-< 
| To which muſt be added Freight, Inſurance, Commit: 


What may be the Amount from the Reſtrictions, on] 


1 


imported into Great- Britain from foreign Countries; but the Eſtimate is not 1 
exceptionable on that Account, 1 
Price of Britih Manufactures, is extremely 1 
ö Commodities receive their Perfection 1 in Britain, —All of them are enhanced {| 


1 


49 
But left the Eſtimate ſhould be objected to on account of it's including 


from nnn. to the Amount of — — = '8 2,000,000 N 


* 666, 666 : 13: 4 44 


| Gon and Shipping Charges, amounting at leaſt, to 
Io per Cent, the Half of which, as it might be fav'd | Y 
by Back-Freight, Sc. were the Colonies permitted 
to import direcihy the Manufactures of foreign Coun- 
tries, is computed at- = =. = 


100,000 : 00 : © 


all the enumerated Commodities (except Tobacco) 
exported from all the Colonies, with Subſidies re- 
tain'd, and Duties laid, upon the moſt moderate | 
Computation, may, I ſuppoſe, be ſtated at =} 


150, ooo: 00:0 - 


Part of the . ſent from 8 to the 8 is fiſt YH 


or the general Calculation on the advanced 


low.—Several of the foreign 


G 2 by 


| Total Amount of Taxes paid to our Mother-Coun- 


1. 987 


ö by the Articles of double Freight, ptr e e a the Mer- 
» chant Importer's Commiſſion, the Englyh Tradeſman's Profit, the Merchant 
Exporter's Commiſſion, and Subſidies retain'd. If the Colonies were not 


reſtrain'd from directly importing foreign Commodities, they would, it is | 


preſum'd, pay leſs for them, even by 50 per Cent, than they do at preſent. 


It hath been already obſerv'd, that there are ſhipped from Virginia and 


Maryland, annually, at an Average, about go, ooo Hogſheads of Tobacco, 
60, ooo of which, or upwards, are re-exported from Great-Britain, to fo- 


reign Markets; but they pay to Great-Britain, for the Reaſons above ex- 


plain'd, 3 /. per Hogſhead, 2. e. the Sum of 3. upon each Hogſhead might 
| be ſaved, if the Tobacco might be inmediately and di/tributively ſent to the re- 
| ſpective Markets, in Proportion to their Demands; and an equal Sum is 
paid alſo to Great-Britain, upon the ſame Rule of Computation, 7. e. that theſe 


Colonies pay what hey olga fave, if not reſtrain'd. For, tho' the Engliſh | 


Manufacturer gets the Tobacco he wants, without the double Freight, &c. 
yet he has the Advantage of the Glut, and an Opportunity of buying it as 
cheap, as it is ſold in GEreat-Britain for the foreign Markets, before the 
Charges of double Freight, &c. are incurred, and therefore the Planter gets no 
more for his Tobacco ſold for Home than that which is fold for Foreign Con- 
ſumption, and conſequently pays as much for it. For there is great Reaſon 
to imagine, that if theſe Colonies were at Liberty to ſend their Tobacco imme- 
diately where they pleas'd, the Market in England wou'd be as profitable as thoſe 
of France, Holland, &c,—But when the Tobacco, under the preſent Regulation, 
is purchaſed for Re-Exportation, the Purchaſer undoubtedly conſiders the Ex- 
pence he is to be at, before it gets to the foreign Market, as Part of the Price of 


the Commodity, and therefore lowers his Price to the Merchant in Proportion. 


The above Sum of 31. for each Hogſhead, makes LF. 270,000 : 00:0 
The Amount of the ſundry Impoſitions and 288 e Tas” 
tions before- mentioned, brought forward, - - BEND = TY 1-S 


Total Amount of Taxes to Great-Britain - = 
Beſides the above Amount of Taxes paid to the Mo-Y 
© ther-Country, the Colonies in North-America 
ſupport their own Civil Eſtabliſhments, and pay 
Quit-Rents to the Crown and Proprietaries, to the 
Amount (ſuppoſing 600,000 Taxables, at the mo- 
derate Rate of 155. each) of - - - = = = 


— 


try, and the Support of our Civil Eſtabliſnment, | 1,636,666 : 13: 4 
% 


Suppoſing 


Supp 


- 1, 186, 666 13:41 
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— Suppoſing the clear annual Rents of the Lands in North- 


= __ 


at | America, (unreſtrained by Acts of Parliament) wou'd | L. 2, $00,000 


ot mount to Sf 


1d therefore, the artificial Value of One Hundred Pounds Worth. of Britiſh 


o, Manufacture, (Cloth for Inſtance) is, according to the above Computation, 


o- 331. 6s. 8d. there was, before the Stamp-Act, a Tax paid by the North- 
x Þ Americans, near double of that which is paid by the Inhabitants of England. 


ht FIf the above Sum of 331. 6s. 84. is too low, and ought to be increaſed, 
e- Fthen the Tax on North- America, on the Article of Manufactures imported 


is from Britain, muſt alſo be increaſed. 


7c. I natelyh upon the Conſumer of its Product, cannot be ſtrictly applied to the 
as Product of the North- American Colonies. For, as they are obliged to ſend 


gence is granted to ſend ſome of them to other Places) deprived in great 


dead Freight; and moreover, being confin'd in their Conſumption to a par- 
ticular Manufacture, and the Commodities they export, being chiefly raw 


by raiſing the Price of their Labour, to throw their Burthens upon others; 


X- but are, for the moſt Part, obliged, both in their Exports and Imports, to 
of ſſubmit to an arbitrary Determination of their Value. TR, 


Mind the Fable of the Boy and the Hen that laid Golden Eggs. He is not 


eſs and Circulation of Property, which an Intention to the commercial In- 
creſts of the Nation hath eſtabliſhed, but is at once for tearing away the 
Embryo, which, in due Time, might be matur'd into Fullneſs of Size 
ind Vigour; without ever reflecting, that when the Hen is deſtroy'd by his 


0 
: 4 Pontent to wait for the Increaſe of the Public Revenue, by that gradual Pro- 
4 


jolence, there will be no more GOLDEN EGGS.— The following Paſſage 
Fuſtifies this Obſervation „%% ð ͤ. e Trp ws 


. 


« If we have from the Colonies their ALL already, we only have it (ſays 


he) by Trade, and not by Taxes; and ſurely it is not the ſame Thing, 


whether the Wealth be brought into the Public Coffers by Taxes 
coming in by Trade, flows into the Pockets of Individuals, ;j 
prin dog | A | 2 „ aug 


ing 


It appears then, that the whole Tax is upwards of 65 per Cent; and if, 


% | It ſhou'd ſcem that the Maxim of every Tax upon Labour falling wti- 


their Commodities to ſome Port in the Britih Dominions, or (where Indul- 


Meaſure of the Benefit of Returns, they are by this Means ſubjected to 


aterials, they have not the Means generally in the Power of other People, 


The ſanguine Genius of one of the Anti- American Writers, brings to my 


„„ 


. augmentir his Influence with his Wealth, enables the Merchan to 


„c plunge us into new Wars and new Debts for his Advantage *. 


The Man who thinks the Gains of the Maree are r and that 


the Welfare of the Manufacturers, the Landholders, &c. doth not depend 
upon the Trade and Navigation of Great-Britain, is very conſiſtently an Ad- 
vocate for a Meafure which hath a direct Tendency to check them ; but 
whether this Opinion, and very conſiſtent Conduct, might not be more 25 
viceable in ſome other Employment, than in that of a L of T , 
ſubmitted to their Conſideration, who : are the Judges of Merit, and the Dit: 
e of its Rewards. 


For a Reaſon, which the above Opinion ſuggeſts, I ſhall ſubjoin an Eſti 


mate of the Duties upon Tobacco conſumed in Great-Britain, and of the 
Profit to the Planter on that Tobacco. — The intelligent Reader will not 
apprehend it to be my Meaning, that the Planter pays out of his Pocket all 
the Duties laid on Tobacco, or be at a Loſs to infer, that the Eſtimate has 


been made with no other View, than to obviate the Principle others by their 


Writings ſeem to adopt. 


The old Subſidy is One Penny per Pound, 25 per Cent teduftel. 
All the other Duties are Seven Pence and one Third, per Pound, 15 per 
Cent deducted. 
An Hogſhead of Tobacco, at an Average, contains 95216. 
The whole Duties therefore, = — 
The Amount of the whole Duties on 39,000 Hog- 
ſheads, 1s — 5 — 


£+ 27: 


The full clear Proceeds of an Hogſhead of Tobacos, reckoning 9526 
in each Hogſhead, has not, on an Average for ſome Years paſt, exceeded 
41. + wherefore, on 30,000 Hogfheads, the Planters get 120,000/. How 
much of the above Sum of 831,000. is nett to the Revenue, I ſhall not un- 
dertake to ſay; but I preſume it may be ſafely aſſerted, that no Part of this, 
or any other Public Money, is touch'd by any Americans, whether they have 


*The Objections to the Taxation, Sc. conſider'd. 

I See before, P. 52. The attentive Reader will obſerve, that the n nett Proceeds 
of a Hogſhead of Tobacco, at an Average, are 4/. and the Taxes ;/—, together, 
71. Quere, How much per Cent does the Tax amount to, which takes from the 
Two wretched Tobacco Colonies, 3 / out of every 714 And how deplorable mult 
their Circumſtances appear, when their vaſt Debt to the Mother-Country, and the 
annual Burthen of their civil Eſtabliſhments are added to the Eſtimate ? In theſe Two 
Colonies there are upwards of 1 $0,000 Taxables, | | 


{ L. $31,000 : : 0 


great | 


| certain Commodity, might hurt the home Market, 


under to the Mother-Country. _ 


E 
of Speech or not; tho' any Gentleman who might be affected by 
e blamed for his Apprehenſion, that a ſudden Importation of a 


great Powers 
it, is not to 


The Sum of the Taxes, paid in North-America, will appear enormous to 
thoſe, who, having been told that theſe Colonies pay only 7 or 800/. per 
Annum, in Conſequence of Taxes laid there, might be led, in their Depen- 
dence upon Miniſterial Candor, to believe, that they paid no more elſerohere; 
—but to others, who are better acquainted with the Subject, the Computa- 
tion will appear too low. From theſe Obſervations it may be inferr'd what 
vaſt Wealth, in Taxes only, the Mother-Country has, in the Courſe of a 


Hundred Years, drawn from her Colonies ; and how profoundly well-inform'd _ 
the Writer is, who, with equal Pertinency and Modeſty, pronounces, 1 
„that it is zow high Time for England to draw ſome little Profit from her 


{© Colonies, after the va/? Treaſure fhe has expended on their Settlement.” 


I confeſs that the above Computations are conjectural, but J believe they 
are probable. I mean that thoſe, who are beſt acquainted with the Subject, 


will think the Charge upon North-America is not exaggerated, and which I' 


think very naturally accounts for the enormous Debt ſhe at preſent labours 


Dr. Davenant obſerves, that, „if ever any Thing great or good be done 


Lee 1 


for the Engliſh Colonies, Induitry mult have its due Recompence, and 
that can't be without Encouragement to it, which, perhaps is only to be 
{© brought about by confirming their Liberties, and eſtabliſhing good Diſcipline 
among them ;—that, as they ſee they are a Free People, in Point of Go- 
“ yernment, ſo they may, by Diſcipline, be kept free of the Miſchiefs that 
{© follow Vice and Idleneſs. And, as great Care ſhould be taken in this 
© Reſpect, ſo without Doubt, it is adviſeable, that no little Emulation of 
© private Intereſts of Neighbour Governors, nor that the Fetitions of Hun- 
« gry Courtiers at Home, ſhou'd prevail to diſcourage thoſe particular Colo- 
© nies, who, in a few Years, have raiſed themſelves by their own Charge, 
Prudence and Induſtry, to the Wealth and Greatneſs they are now arriv'd 
* at, without any Expence to the Crown ; upon which Account, any Innova- 
tions, or Breach of their original Charters, (beſides that it ſeems a Breach of 
* the Public Faith) may, peradventure, not tend to the King's Profit.“ 
Excellent Obſervation ! but how little it hath been regarded, the preſent - 
leeply- afflicting Diftreſs of the Inhabitants of North-America demonſtrates 
a Diſtreſs ſufficient to drive Men into Deſpair, who are not animated by 
he Hope, that=—DEvus DABIT HIs QUoQUE FIN ENI. | 


THE END, 


